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Are You Prepared to 
Meet the New Conditions? 


Whether we look to the Stock Market, to Manufacturing or to Merchandizing 
to make money for us, we have been engaged in putting our house in order 


for the good times that we know are coming, 


The first rule of putting the house in order is to unload—-the Banker and 


Merchant call it liquidating. 


To the Textile Manufacturer it should mean liquidating all old and 
unprofitable machinery. i 


Better textile machine. are oeing made all the time. So many major 


ee 
aw 


improvements have been made during the dull times that the man who tries 


to make money now with old equipment will work under a heavy handicap. 


The textile industry is coming back under new conditions. 


Gur new \ Model High Speed Loom, our new High Speed Warper, the new 
Stimpson Patent Centrifugal Clutch\Spindle, our new Spinning Rings are 


some of the Money Makers that you cannot get along without. 


Let’s Talk It Over. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Here are the Crucial Minutes 


whith the 
business paper 
helps to Save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won’t be 
long now. : 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 


sale must be consummated. Here, within the - 


walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


| tion, 
ak 


to stand or fall o 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 


circulation ; straight-forward 


sonalsalesmanship. 


cial minutes when 
a man must sell. 


business. methods, and 


the result of ts 


Here are the cru-_ 
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And because these selling minutes are so 


few, so precious, it is important to save them © 
for actual selling, to free the hainds of sales- 


men for the important work which can only 


be done face to face with the buyer. 
It is here that the business paper is of un-- 


told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 


in advance the man behind the ground-glass . 


door. In its pages can be said beforehand 


everything that must be said as a preliminary 


to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 


create friendships and reputations; to clear 


the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today dink 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 


tive. His interest makes the business paper 


the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


reader interest .. . These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


. 4 cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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Some Phases of the Textile Situation 


PEAKING before the Rotary Club of Gastonia, Wade 

B. Roddey, well known textile man, of Gastonia, dis- 

cussed various phases of the present textile situation. He 
said: . 

There are so many different. phases to the cotton mill 
manufacturing industry that it is difficult to determine 
just which of them is the most interesting. I, for one, 
should prefer to think in terms of the “cotton industry” 
rather than think so much about the “cotton mill indus- 
try,” for our interests are all the same all the way from 
the planting of the seed to the retailing of the finished 
products in our stores. Our cotton manufacturing indus- 
try has, I believe, been too long isolated and insulated 


from the other activities of the cotton industry as a 


whole. It would take more time to discuss the cotton 
industry as a whole than we have at our disposal, so it is 
going to be necessary ‘to get down to some. particular 
phase of the industry. 


I thought it would be interesting today to take stock of . 


our emotional equipment in the cotton industry, that ts, 
our feelings in regard to certain phases of the industry, 
for the feelings we experience in relation to certain things 


are just as interesting, and often-more important, than . 
our stock of knowledge in that regard. 


For example, the men who laid the foundation for Gas- 


ton county's cotton textile supremacy may not have been 
experts in the science of sociology, for at that time so- 
ciology. had hardly been recognized as a science, but 
these men did have certain feelings, very definite and 
well defined feelings, toward the people who worked in 
the cotton mills.. They felt that these people were en- 


titled to the best wages that the industry could afford at 


that time and they always took a keen personal interest 
in the welfare of the mill people. The result of this 
feeling towards the people who work in the mills has 
given the industry in this county a splendid ‘class of cot- 
ton mill workers. Our mills have, during periods of de- 
pression, made sacrifices to minimize unemployment, and 
have at all times maintained a higher wage scale than 
obtains in certain other textile centers. That this feeling 


of fairness and sympathy towards the people in the mills 


is appreciated was shown when a recent invasion of for- 
eign agitators failed to make any headway and came to 
naught. Thus we see that our feelings regarding one 
phase of the cotton textile industry are correct. Not 
even the most optimistic man in the industry will claim 
perfection in this respect, but the fact that we are equip- 
ped with the right feelings in this regard and that we 
have made progress in the past is evidence that. con- 
tinued progress will be sought in the future. 


AMERICAN Vs. FRENCH ATTITUDE 


Let us observe another phase of the industry. A year 


or two ago a young Frenchman was in this city studying 
the cotton textile industry, and I heard one of my friends 
discussing with this young Frenchman the difference be- 
tween cotton manufacturing in France and in the United 
States. My friend asked this young Frenchman to ex- 


plain certain differences that existed between cotton cot- 


ton manufacturing in the two countries. The young man 
smiled and replied that the Frenchman built a cotton mill 
simply for the love of making beautiful cotton goods, but 
that an American built a cotton mill to make money. 


Thus we have two entirely different attitudes or feelings 


towards this phase of the industry. If you were to ask 
me to say which attitude is the correct one, that of the 
Frenchman who satisfies his artistic sense by creating 
beautiful cotton goods or that of the American who goes 
into the business simply for the sake of the dividends he 
can wring from the industry, I should be obliged to tell 
you that both of them are wrong. If, as the young 
Frenchman stated, the American goes into the cotton 
textile industry just to make money, you may be sure that 
he will never make any contribution to the industry as a 
whole but will become a parasite on the industry, sap- 
ping it of its vitality. He will never think otherwise than 
in terms of prices and production, and his intellect will 
be developed along the line of shrewd bargaining and in 
gaining advantages over other men in the industry. The 
Frenchman's attitude is of course more commendable, 
but his activities for rendering service will always be 
limited by the capacity of the public to appreciate and 
use his products. 


THE Correct ATTITUDE 


If you are interested in knowing what I consider the 
correct attitude for the cotton-textile manutacturer to 
adopt towards the industry, I could answer by directing 
your attention to those typically American industries 
which have seen so successful that they have challenged 
the admiration of the world, and ask you to study them 
and observe the causes that have led to their great suc- 
cess, but since we have not the time to go into all of this 
fully and since we want an immediate answer to our 
question, I shall be as brief as possible and say that, with 
the possible exception of some highly specialized lines of 
cotton-textile manufacturing, the only justification for 
building a cotton mill is to make women more attractive 
looking, to provide men, women and children with clean, 
sanitary and comfortable clothing, and to equip their 
homes with all the comforts and luxuries their means can 
afford. 

Further, it is not sufficient that we simply provide the 
materials for the purposes in view. It must be our task 
to interest and instruct and in this way make our contri- 
bution towards maintaining and raising the standard of 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Dyeing of Satins 


WitH the Viscose Company now offering its Seraceta 

yarns on a commercial basis, considerable interest is 
_ being taken in methods for dyeing fabrics woven of this 
yarn. Particular attention is given to the handling of 
Seraceta satins in a booklet recently issued by Court- 


aulds, Ltd., in England under the title, ‘“The Preparing, . 


Dulling, Dyeing and Finishing of Seraceta Fabrics and 
Yarn.”’ Concerning all-Seraceta satins, it says: 

“Tt is essential that the dyer should receive pieces from 
the manufacturers as free from cracks, creases and oil 
marks as is commercially possible, other wise it is im- 
possible for him to guarantee that the final finish will 
be entirely free from these faults, although the trouble 
can be minimized and in many cases eliminated according 
to the nature of the creases or cracks by subsequent 
treatment. With regard to oil marks, it is generally not 
advisable to attempt to remove these by the local appli- 
cation of solvents, as there is a tendency to patchiness 


on dyeing in these places, generally due either to the’ 


grease having been spread throughout the patch and not 
being removed or to a fluffy or broken face on the piece 
‘caused by rubbing. 

| NEEDED PRECAUTIONS 


“Strong cotton wrappers are sewn onto both ends of 
the batch of pieces. It is advisable for the first yard or 
so on the piece end of the wrapper that a length of old 
material made from 100 per cent Seraceta be sewn on 
the face of the wrapper coming in contact with the piece. 
If this is not done, the first few yards of the actual piece 
at either end are usually dyed a darker shade than the 
rest of the batch, as the cotton wrapper picks up the dye- 
stuff without absorbing it, and this extra percentage of 
dyestuff is immediately absorbed by the first few yards 
of the piece in direct contact with it. Again, the wrap- 
pers and pieces should be sewn together with a suitable 
thread made from Seraceta, as cotton thread will mark 
off on to the pieces as explained above. Careful attention 
should be paid in sewing pieces together to avoid con- 
- traction taking places at the piece ends during dyeing, 
which will result in very objectionable cracks and creases 
which sometimes persist throughout the piece. Many 
dyers prefer to lose the first yard or so at either end of 
the piece or pieces in preference to taking the above 
precautions. Instead of wrappers tapes are sometimes 
used, but they do not generally give satisfactory results, 


as it is almost impossible to avoid uneven warp tension . 


in dyeing, which will result in creasing and weft displace- 
ment usually in bow formation. 

“These pieces are best prepared and dyed, etc., on the 
jigger; the usual type of jigger can be used provided it 
is fitted with rollers running on ball bearings. So-called 
tensionless jiggers in many cases give satisfactory results, 
more particularly in scouring and dull finishing, if fitted 
with an easy-running rubber-covered expander operating 
in gear with the machine. In this last case it is usually 
necessary, however, to apply a little tension in order to 
prevent excessive formation of air bubbles and to keep 
the selvedges straight and thus avoid creasing, particu- 
larly when the selvedges are faulty, e. g., slack or tight. 
Expanders can be used with advantage on the ordinary 
jiggers for some of the more closely woven types of fab- 
rics when the last-mentioned difficulty persists, but they 
must not be used with pieces liable to weft displacement 
and which have not been subjected to a non-slip prepar- 
ing process. 
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“Another difficulty experienced in dyeing this fabric 
on the jigger is that of a slight variation in width, which 
finally results in dark and light dyed selvedges. In this 
case pieces run better if they are dyed on the ordinary 
jigger with the minimum tension required for keeping 
the pieces straight. | 

“If the pieces are in bad condition, owing to excessive 
creases or cracks, it is best to wet them out thoroughly 
on a jigger before scouring, and this can be done in a 
bath containing water.only or with the addition of a 
small percentage of soap at a temperature of 40 degrees 
centigrade (104 degrees Fahrenheit) to 60 degrees centi- 
grade (140 degrees Fahrenheit). The pieces can then 
be hydro-extracted at width in a centrifugal hydro-extrac- 
tor or run at full width over the vacuum hydro-exhauster, 
then being batched and dried on a hot air stenter with 
the minimum amount of weft and warp tension required 
to take out the creases. As an alternative, they can be 
run over a belt stretcher blanket finishing machine of the 
Palmer type provided the steam pressure on the cylinder 
does not exceed five pounds per square inch, and the 
pieces are only allowed to remain in contact for just a- 
sufficient length of time for them to dry. 

‘“Desizing is a most important operation which con- 
tributes very materially to the final results, particularly 
as regards “cannage,” reppiness, weft barriness and warp 
stripiness. The best results are obtained by padding the 
pieces on the jigger at 60 degrees centigrade to 80 degrees 
centigrade in one of the following baths: ee 

20.75 kgs. Monopole-soap No. 1. 

2,550 c.c. of 19% per cent caustic soda. 

1,650 c.c. xylol. 
per liters. 

414% pounds Moriopole soap No. 1. 

4 pints caustic soda 45 degrees Tw. 

2% pints xylol. 
per 10 gallons. 

‘Dissolve the Monopole soap completely, sieve and 
bulk, then add the caustic soda, mixing well, and finally 
add the xylol, mixing thoroughly. The pieces are allow- 
ed to stand for a few hours of overnight, and if possible 
turned occasionally while standing in a horizontal posi- 
tion to prevent too high a concentration of liquor occur- 
ring at the bottom of the batch. This bath can be kept 


as a standing bath for a considerable length of time. A 


very good non-slip finish is given by this method of de- 
sizing. Other similar methods of desizing give satisfac- 
tory but not quite as good results as the above. © 

“The pieces are then scoured with 0.15 per cent to 
0.25 per cent (green olive oil). 

0.05 per cent to 0.1 per cent ammonia (.880) 
at 60 degrees centigrade (140 degrees Fahrenheit) to 80 
degrees centigrade (176 degrees Fahrenheit) for pieces 
to be bright finished, and 60 degrees centigrade (140 de- 
grees Fahrenheit) to 100 degrees centigrade (212 degrees 


Fahrenheit) for pieces to be dull finished, during three- 


quatrers to one and one-half hours. | 
(All percentages mentioned are on the volume of the 
bath. Soft water should be used in all processes.) 
FINISHING 
“Pieces to be dull finished are then washed thoroughly 
and worked in a bath containing 2 per cent olive oil soap 
at the boil for one and a half to two hours. If a matt 
finish is required, 1 per cent to .25 per cent phenol should 
be added to the bath last mentioned, the bath being kept 
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at 100 degrees centigrade (212 degrees Fahrenheit) with 
a closed steam coil for half to three-quarters of an hour. 
It is necessary to maintain 100 degrees centigrade (212 
degrees Fahrenheit), and it has been found advisable to 
use high-pressure steam for heating purposes. Green 
olive oil soap gives better results than other soaps, but 
it must be a good brand, otherwise dirty streaks may be 
experienced, due to the breaking down of the soap. Care 
must be taken in dissolving up the phenol, and it should 
be added to the bath as a very dilute solution in order 
to avoid small particles of the phenol coming into contact 
with the piece and causing spots. As 100 degrees centi- 
grade (212 degrees Fahrenheit) is absolutely necessary 
for the dullest results, it is sometimes impossible to obtain 
the dullness required on a jigger where that temperature 
cannot be maintained; in that case pieces will have to be 
strung and dulled by the box or book form method. 
Floating of the pieces is liable to occur at this tempera- 
ture, and it has been found necessary to fix the heating 


coils below a false bottom, the connecting pipes being 


led in and out at the bottom and not down the sides. 
Generally speaking, the best results are obtained by fram- 
ing the pieces when they have to be dulled at 100 degrees 
centigrade (212 degrees Fahrenheit). 


“The dullness can also be increased by varying the 
phenol content as above mentioned, and for heavy shades 


it is necessary to obtain a dullness a little in excess of © 


that required in the finished piece, as there is a tendency 
for the luster to increase during dyeing. The dullness 


also varies with the pH value and the length of time 


given, and it must be pointed out that it is possible to 
overtreat the pieces and pass the dullness point, thus 
obtaining a slightly brighter effect. With regard to the 
pH value, the best results are obtained at a pH value 
between pH 10 and pH 11. Between pH 10 and pH 
6 the degree of dullness drops considerably. On adjust- 
ing the pH value to be more alkaline than pH 11, dulling 
is retarded and not increased. This liquor can be used 
again, but for the second and third batches it is advisable 
to add one pound of Nekal per fifty gallons, and it is also 
necessary to maintain the phenol content at the strength 


required, as a loss of phenol takes place during the 


process. The pieces are then washed in water containing 
.25 per cent ammonia, followed by a thorough rinsing 
in water. 

“The determination of phenol in soap liquors may be 
carried out as follows: 

Reagents required: 

(a) Sodium hydrate, 200 om.-liter. 

(b) Sodium chloride (solid). 

(3) Sodium chloride 250 gm.-liter. 

(d) Conc. hydrochloric acid. — 


N ' 
_(e) —‘Aavilable” bromine. 
N | 
(f) —Sedium thiosulphate (standard). 
10 


‘‘The standard bromine is prepared as follows: 


“Measure 100 c.c. of N. sodium hydrate into a beaker. 


Add bromine till the liquid becomes brown in color and 
smells distinctly of bromine. Boil the solution till quite 
colorless. Cool and dilute to 1 liter (1 c.c. equals 
0.001568 gm, phenol). 

Method.—Pipette 25 c.c. of the soap and phenol liquor 
into a 100 c.c. standard flask. Add 5 c.c. of 200 gm.- 
litre sodium hydrate and 10 gm. solid sodium chloride, 
dissolve and make up to mark 250 gm.-liter sodium chlo- 
ride solution, It is important to dissolve the salt as 
completely as possible. 
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“Filter off the precipitated soap and pipette 50 c.c. of 
the filtrate into a conical flask. Acidify with 5 c.c. conc. 
hydrochloric acid (noting that no precipitation of fatty 
acids from unremoved soap takes place), then add 

N 
25 c.c.—bromine solution. Stopper up and stand for ten 
10 
minutes, keeping cool and avoid loss of bromine. Add 
excess potassium iodide, and titrate the liberated iodine 
with sodium thiosulphate (A). A blank titration should 
be performed against 25 c.c. bromine solution to which 
has been added 5 c.c. conc. hydrochloric acid and potas- 
sium iodide as above (B). 
“Then gm. phenol per liter equals (B—A) X 0.1254. 
DYEINGS OF BRIGHT TYPES 

“Pieces requiring a bright finish are dyed on the jigger 
in a bath containing 0.1 per cent to 0.25 per cent soap 
for pale and medium shades. For heavy shades dyeing 
is best carried out in plain water or with the addition 


of 0.25 per cent Monopole soap. The special dyestuffs 


recommended by the dyestuffs manufacturers are gener- 
ally satisfactory and are used as recommended, taking 
into consideration, of course, the various fastnesses re- 
quired. Dyeing takes place at 60 degrees C. (140 de- 
grees F.) to 80 degrees C. (176 degrees F.) for bright 
finishes, during 1% to 2 hours) and at 60 degrees (140 
degrees F.) to 100 degrees C. (212 degrees F.) for dull 
finishes during the same time. . 

“Care is required in matching, due to the peculiar 
properties of the special dyestuffs required, some of which 
are phototropic. It is, of course, essential that the pat- 
terns taken from a piece should be well cooled and con- 
ditioned and examined in a north light when matching. 
In order to obtain the same shades in natural and arti- 
ficial lights it is essential that exactly the same recipes 
be used for bulk orders as those used on the patterns 
submitted. 

Sort FINISHING 

“The pieces are generally hydro-extracted straight 
from the dyebath, leaving in the small amount of soap 
as a softening agent. With heavy shades it is best to 
wash them off and run them in a clean bath with a little 
Monopole soap or olive oil emulsion. Several patented 
soft finishing agents are recommended by various firms, 
but it is generally agreed that the final finishing operation 
is the stage at which the required softness is best ob- 
tained. 

“After dyeing, the pieces are hydro-extracted at width 
on an ordinary centrifugal extractor or run over the 
vacuum hydro-exhauster. The usual types of the latter 
should be easily adjustable i in order to suit the easy-run- 
ning requirements of pieces made from Seraceta. If the 
hydro-exhauster is used, the pieces are run onto a batch- 
ing roller fitted with a taking-up motion to avoid too 
much warp tension, which would result in water marking. 

DYEING AND FINISHING 

“The pieces are generally dried on a hot-air stentering 
machine, with the minimum amount of weft and warp 
tension required to eliminate creases. A temperature of 
60 degrees C. (140 degrees F.) will result in the mellow- 
est handle in the finishing, — temperatures giving 
slightly harsher results. 

“Another method of drying is to run the pieces over 
a blanket finishing machine of the Palmer type, there 
being points in favor of and points against the use of a 
belt stretcher before running over the drum. As the 
pieces come in direct contact with a hot surface in this 
machine, it is necessary that the pressure of steam should 
not exceed five pounds per square inch, as at higher steam 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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The Boiler Room of the Future * 


BY GEORGE A. ORROK 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


KFORE contemplating the future, it is always well to 

look back over the progress in the art and to consider 
the changes and improvement made in the. generation of 
steam which have led up to the present-day attainments, 
and thus draw conclusions as to what may be expected 
in the future from the lessons of the past. We need not 
consider the tea-kettle boiler of Newcomen or the wagon- 
box boiler of Watt, except to note that these boilers were 
quite as rudimentary in character as the modern tea- 
kettle and consumed only ‘‘a few hundred-weight of 
coals’ per day. The chimneys were short, the draft 
could hardly be measured on a water gauge, and the 
steam pressure carried were of the order of those carried 
today in the modern cast-iron boiler of the small house- 

The progress from a boiler plant of this type to the 
Cornish or Lancashire boilers in the English of the next 


generation or to the return tubular boiler which has been - 
standard in America for small plants for many years, is 


exceedingly great. English practice followed the internally 
fired boiler type, and need not concern us here. But the 
return tubular type used in this country lent itself to 
excessive duplication, and the last generation saw many 


plants which consisted of possibly as many as 50 to 80: 


or even more, of these boilers, each about 66 in. in 
diameter and 18 ft. long, set in batteries of 2, 4, or 6, 
each boiler being provided with a grate possibly 5 ft. 
square and not more than 16 in. below the shell of the 
boiler, on which the fuel was burned. These boiler raoms 
were low and very dark, and the line of boilers usually 
had piles of ashes in front of the ash doors, while just 
behind each fireman was a pile of coal from which he 
fired his boilers. The coal and ash handling was done 
by wheelbarrows run by the fireman, and the firing of 
250 lb. of coal per boiler per hour was a heavy task 
performed under the worst of conditions. It was con- 


ditions like these that led to the invention of the water- 


tube boiler, which lent itself much better to increasing 
size, and boilers of two to three times the capacity of 
the return tubulars soon became common, although the 
same disagreeable and laborious firing conditions con- 
tinued for a long time. Within the last year I have been 
in certain boiler rooms where these same conditions still 
exist. 


GENERALIZING STEAM 


The demand for power in ever-increasing amounts soon 
forced the manufacturers to the enlargement of. the 
water-tube boilers, which were readily susceptible to im- 
provements in design. The increasing use of fuel led to 
the invention of mechanical stokers, and later to the 
firing of coal:in powdered form, and boiler sizes and capa- 
cities have been increased up to the large units in the 
East River station which represent the last word up to 
date in capacity and fuel consumption per boiler. Mean- 
while the working conditions for the fireman have im- 
proved. Windows have been introduced into the boiler 
room; -mechanical stokers, fed from an overhead bunker 
with. the. coal. automatically delivered into the stoker 


*Paper read at Fourth National Meeting of the Fuels Division 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in Chicago. 


through a pipe, have lightened the labor of the fireman. 
Ash hoppers and ash-disposal machinery have removed 
the ash pile from the boiler-room floor, and in many cases 
havé eliminated the ash gang. Forced draft and the 
balanced-draft systems have ventilated and cleansed the 
atmosphere of the fire room, and from being the darkest, 
dingest, dirtest place in the power station, the boiler 
room is now open, airy, cool, and reasonably clean. The 
fireman, or rather the boiler operator, need not dirty his 
hands, and might easily wear a white shirt while at his 
work. Even the cost of making steam has been much 
reduced if the cost of the fuel itself is not taken into 


‘account. 


But this is not all: the discovery of oil in Pennsylvania 
brought oil*fuel into the boiler room, and we have today 
many boiler plants fired with oil which follow in general 
design those built for the use of solid fuel. With the 
production of oil, natural gas came into use, and good 
examples of boilers fired with natural gas are perhaps 
among the finest of present-day examples of the boiler- 
room art. With these improvements also came the con- 
trol systems which have been designed to do away with 
the hand control of fire-room apparatus, and most of our 
modern plants are more or less automatically controlled 
with devices of this type. 


PRESENT TYPE oF ROOM 


Taken in general, the boiler room of today is a reason- 
ably clean, cool, comfortable building housing the entire 
steam-generating apparatus, with plenty of light for in- 
spection, with an automatic control so that the boiler 
operator practically an overseer whose duty it is to see 
that the various. pieces of apparatus function in their 
normal manner, who only has real work to do in an 
emergency, and this whether the fuel be coal, oil, or gas. 
The coal passers and firemen have been superseded by 
machinery, the ash gang is non-existent, and the boiler 
room operatives for a large plant might be cut down to 
one man as far as real labor is concerned. However, we 
have not yet been enabled to do away with the ‘black 
gang -——the boiler cleaners, who are still with us—be- 
cause no matter how carefully machinery may be de- 
signed and built, at stated times it must be shut down, 
cleaned, and repaired for the next run. But even this 
job is not such a serious one where oil or gas is used as 
the fuel. I have been informed that there are instances 
of large boilers, oil or gas fired, which have not needed 
outside cleaning for a whole year at a time, and I know 
of a number of cases where the internal cleaning of boil- 
ers has been reduced to a washing out plus inspection. 
It is possible today so to treat most of our boiler waters 
as to give little cause for labor during the inspection 
period. We have examples of boilers which have run 
more than 20,000 hours without the loss of a tube, and 
required only very minor repairs at the end of a period. 

Meanwhile boiler efficiency, or rather fuel. efficiency, 
has been increased to a very large extent... In the early 
boilers not more than 50 per cent of the heat units in 
the fuel appeared in the steam at the boiler stop valve. 
Today, with our methods of heat saving and our modern 
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designs, from 88 to 92 per cent is possible in a test; 
beyond this it has not yet appeared to be reasonable to 
attempt to go, although we know well that by means of 
heat exchanges we could probably increase this efficiency 


to perhaps 96 per cent, but at a cost too high to be con- | 


sidered. 

One of the serious drawbacks to the earlier boilers was 
the fact that every once in a while one of them would 
burst, spreading destruction around the neighborhood and 
usually resulting in serious loss of. life. The boilers at 
that time were almost entirely of the shell type, ‘with 
large diameters and reasonably thin iron plates, and were 
a constant menace unless great care was exercised in. their 
construction and operation. However, progress in boiler 
design has cut. dowm the size of shells or—as we now 
speak of them in the water-tube designs—drums, the 
thickness of the plates has been increased, steel has been 
substituted for iron, and today explosions of well-design- 


ed boilers practically never occur. In addition, we have 


cetrain designs of boilers for particularly high pressures 
in which there are no drums and in which the pressure 
fluid is confined in small tubes of very high strength as 
compared with the working pressure. Even should one 
of these tubes fracture, as it sometimes does, the possi- 
bility of damage is small indeed and has ceased to be a 
menace. Our metallurgists are working for the produc- 
tion of better tube and drum materials than those which 
we have for use at the present time, and there is no doubt 
that even these small dangers can soon be forgotten. : 

- The foregoing paragraphs may serve to set forth ‘the 
well-considered, efficient, and economically sound boiler 
room of today, and we must now consider what the 
lessons of the past have taught us and what we may 
expect as a reasonable line of future development toward 
the boiler room of the future. 


SoLip FUELS 


Our present use of fuel has been set at the equivalent 
of 25 10'° British thermal units per annum. Of this 
amount approximately 65 per cent represents the use of 
solid fuels, of which about one-seventh is anthracite coal. 
One of the serious drawbacks to the use of solid: fuel 
lies in the ash content, and since many of the better de- 
posits of coal in the United States have been exhausted, 
the ash content of the present supply varies roughly from 
8 per cent in the best semi-bituminous coals to around 
30 per cent in the fine sizes of anthracite, and much high- 
er in lignites and other classes of coal now little used. The 
tonnage of ash is latge, and its disposal has always been 
a serious problem. Wherever solid fuel is burned a sub- 
stantial proportion of the ash is carried through the boil- 
er, up the stack into the air, and scattered over the sur- 
rounding country. Roughly, where no dust catchers are 
used, it is probably that between 2 and 4 per cent of the 
weight of the coal fired is distributed in the vicinity of 
the plant as dust, and many experiments have been made 
to determine the dust fall in industrial communities. 
The reports of some of the smoke commissions in Great 
Britain show figures in- excess of a thousand tons per 
square mile per year in certain cases, a most serious 
handicap to any locality. 

Where the coal: is burned in powdered form, the 
amount of dust escaping may be much larger, and even 
with the best dust catchers a serious amount of fine dust, 
not larger than 25 microns in diameter, escapes into the 
air. Legislation in various countries has been directed 
against this nuisance, and particularly in England, where 
the latest law is quite drastic in its apphcation to indus- 
trial furnaces. There are, however, methods of burning 
solid fuel and storing the heat units in gaseous form 
where none of the dust may escape into the atmosphere. 
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are quite satisfactory in operation, although their tn: 
has been such as to prevent their extensive introduction. 
One of the results of this drastic legislation will be to 
make this type of apparatus for the burning:of solid fuel 
much more attractive, and the use of complete gasifica- 
tion plants points one way to the solution of the boiler- 
house problem of the future. 


GROWING Use or Liguip FUEL 


The use of liquid fuel has been increasing to a remark- 
able degree, and at the present time 25 per cent of our 
yearly fuel supply represents the use of mineral oil and 
its products in furnaces and internal-combustion engines. 
The remaining 8 to 10 per cent represents the use of 
natural gas, which is now distributed over a large por- 
tion of the country through pipe lines to centers of use- 
This pip-line network is being rapidly extended, and one 
firm alone is furnishing: large-sized pipe at the rate of 
over 12,000 miles a year. It is estimated that more than 
200,000 miles of pipe line 6 in. and larger in diameter 
are already in service, and whether our solid fuel will 
be gasified at the coal mine and transmitted to the point 
of use through pipe lines, or gasified at places far re- 
moved from thickly populated centers and piped shorter 
distances, is immaterial for this paper, But it would 
appear that in the near future the dust problem alone 
will necessitate the use of gaseous fuel for steam raising 
in the neighborhood of large centers of population. The 
gas companies well understand this problem, and _ there 
is hardly one in the country today which is not consider- 
ing the making of such arrangements that houses may be 
heated with gas from their mains instead of with coal- 
fired furnaces with their attendant ash troubles, dirt in 
the cellar, and the expense and trouble of handling, stor- 
ing, and firing the fuel. Installations of this type are 
being made daily in all of our larger cities at prices 
which make the householder eager to convert his coal- 
burning plant into an automatic gas-burning one. 

Many of our central stations which have been’ burning 
powdered coal as a main source of supply, have their 
burning arrangements so made that oil may be used as 
the fuel when it is cheap enough, and many other plants 
are arranged for the burning of oi] or natural gas in the 
same burner, depending on the cost of the fuel supply. 
The manifest advantages of fuel in the gaseous form, the 
ease of control, the cleanliness, the advantages of the 
mixing burner and combination burners, are already 
greatly appreciated. 

Liquid fuel is a most convenient one for boiler-room 
purposes. However, it would appear to be much _ too 
valuable a raw material to burn in its present form, par- 
ticularly since there are at present 28,000,000. automo- 
biles in the United States. The future will no doubt see 
a considerable increase in the number of automobiles and 
in the use of the distillation products of petroleum. Petro- 
leum residues will probably always play quite a part in 
the generation of steam, but the boiler rooms in which 
they are utilized will not be ideal and will only be a small 
proportion of the total number. I do not consider them. 
as representative examples of the boiler of the future. 


GAS FIRING 


After what has been set fourth in the last few para- 
graphs, we may postulate that the boilers of the future 
will be gas fired. ‘This means that there need be. no 
coal, no. storage provisions, no coal-handling appliances. 
Ash will not be present and therefore dust catchers and 
the troubles incident to boiler cleaning may be forgotten. 
The fuel will be brought into the station through a pipe, 


[hese devices are well known and at the present, Pare. be 
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and the products of combustion largely carbonic acid 
and nitrogen, will go out of the chimney in a clean state. 
The atmosphere will not be polluted with dust, and the 
coal pile on a windy day will not scatter coal dust over 
the neighborhood. The householder will light his heating 
boiler in the fall, and regulating it with a thermostat, he 
should not have occasion to be aware of its existence till 
he shuts it off the following spring. 

In discussing this paper, one of my friends asked me 
why, when I had postulated gaseous fuel as the fuel of 
the future, I did not throw out the boiler plant and gen- 
erate power with gas engines, thus getting rid of the 
entire boiler-house problem. I know perfectly well that 
the gas engine will be used to a certain extent—to how 
large an extent no one can say—but probably not widely, 
_ since its cost has never been brought down to the econom- 
ical range. There is a field for the gasoline engine, the gas 
engine, and the Diesel engine, and these fields will be well 
covered, but the essential cheapness of the steam ma- 
chinery, its flexibility, together with the lack of limita- 
tion in size of apparatus, will, in my opinion, keep the 
Steam boiler with us as long as heat engines continue to 
be our main source of power. 

Having indicated the solution of the fuel problem, we 
must turn our attention to the apparatus, which is the 
boiler, since our subject is the boiler room of the future. 
We have today discarded the old forms of shell and fire- 
tube boilers and are coming more and more to a boiler 


which is a simple collection of tubes connected by head- 


ers of the same shape and of but little larger size. The 
laws of heat transfer are now fairly well known, and the 
advantages of a very rapid circulation on both the gas 
and water sides are thoroughly appreciated. We have 
at least six designs of boilers with exceedingly good char- 
acteristics which contain no large parts and which are 
truly safety boilers since a serious explosion of any of 
them is unthinkable. On many of these boilers the only 
sign that break has taken place is the falling of steam 
pressure, which warns the operator that something has 
happened. The boiler of the future will be built along 
these lines. There will be no storage of steam in large 
shells, in fact we shall go back 100 years to the schemes 
of a Yankee inventor, Jacob Perkins, who believed in and 
patented the idea that steam should be made when it 
‘was wanted, and used immediately, thus making possible 
the use of any pressure within the thermodynamic range. 
Such boilers will naturally be very much smaller in size 
than many of the present-day boilers. With gaseous fuel 
and the preheating of combustion air, the flame can be 
made exceedingly short and the heat liberation may be 
quite large. The combustion space, which today is of 
considerable size, will be much reduced, and the speed 
of the products of combustion through the boiler will be 
very high in order that the heat transfer may also be 
high. 

I am inclined to believe that the boiler of the future 
might be termed a cellular boiler, in that it will be built 
up of a number of unit cells, each cell using a certain 
amount of fuel and gen nerating a certain amount of steam, 
the number of cells in the boiler depending on the demand 
for steam. A boiler of this type would be self-contained 
with its auxiliaries, would make no dust or dirt, could be 
located in the same room as the turbine and generator, 
and the boiler room, as a boiler room, would disappear. 

Summarizing, we may state the following conclusions 
as to the future. 

1. All solid fuel for the making of heat and power in 
the future will be burned in the gaseous state, necessi- 
tating: (a) Complete gasification plants. (b) ry 
plants where metallurgic applications are desired. (c) A 
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great development of pipe-line transportation for the dis- 
tribution of fuel. 


2. The development of large-capacity boilers of small 
physical size, using high speeds and high heat-transfer 
rates, necessitating: (a) Excellent burner practice and 
low excess air. (b) Absolute safety in boiler construc- 
tion and design, very small water content, and no large 
drums. (c) A high commercial efficiency since installa- 
tion cost per unit of heat should be much lower. 

3. The practical abolition of the smoke and dust 
nuisance from solid fuel in thickly settled communities. 


Many New Textile Plants and Additions in 
| Piedmont Last Year 


TH following list of new textile and allied industries 

established in the Piedmont Carolinas last week, to- 
gether with a list of the existing plants which made ex- 
tensions in plant or equipment were compiled by the 
Duke Power Company, at Charlotte: 


Gastonia: The Boysell Rug Co., rugs; Gastonia Thread 
Co., sewing thread. 

Lexington: Superior Co.., 
Hosiery Mill Co.; hosiery. 

Durham: *Golden Belt Mfg. Co., *Ruth 


men’s socks: *Shoaf “Sink 


Hosiery Mill, hosiery. 


Statesville: *Statesville Cotton Mill, textile; Stimpson 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., hosiery. 

Shelby: Carpenter- Colquitt Hosiery. Mill, hosiery. 

Newton: *Warlick Mfg. Co., silk crepe and rayon. 

Concord: *Hoover Hosiery Co. , hosiery. 

Star: Star Hosiery Mills, hosiery. 

Granite Falls: *Falls Mig. Co., textile. 

Hemp: *Pinehurst Silk Mills, textile. 

Kings Mountain: *Dilling Cotton Mills, textile. 

Rockingham: Hannah Pickett Mills No. 2, textile. 

Great Falls: *Republic Cotton Mills, textile. 

Rock Hill: *Rock Hill Hosiery Co., hosiery. 

Winnsboro: *Winnsboro Mills, textile. 

Charlotte: *Darlington Fabrics, draperies, brocades, 
etc.; *Ellis Hosiery Co., hosiery; *Duchess Co., wo- 
men’s underwear; Carolina Cork Roll Co., toproll cover- 
ings; *Service Garment Co., ready-to-wear garments; M. 
J. Phillips Pants Co., men’s work pants. 

Burlington: *Alamance Weaving Co., processing silk, 
cotton, etc.; *Carolina Rayon Mills, rayon; May Hosiery 
Mills, hosiery; Elder Hosiery Co., hosiery; Novelty Mfg. 
Co., bedspreads, draperies, etc.; *Burlington Mills, Inc., 
textile. 

Mt. Airy: Mt. Airy Knitting Co., children’s knit un- 
derwear; Pine State Knitwear Co., knit underwear, 
Sweaters. 

Winston-Salem: * Joyce Hosiery Mill, hosiery; *Chat- 
ham Mfg. Co., blankets; Hill Apperson Hosiery Co., 
hosiery; *O’Brien Hosiery Mills, hosiery. 

Hickory: *Hollar Hosiery Mills, hosiery; *Lyerly 
Full Fashion Hose, hosiery; *Sterling Overall Co., over- 
alls; *Shuford Hosiery Mills, Inc., hosiery. : 

High Point: Byrum Hosiery Mills, hosiery: *Mel- 
rose Hosiery Co., hosiery; LaSalle Textile Corp., textiles: 
Piedmont Hosiery Co., hosiery; *E. O. Kearn & Son, Inc.. 
textiles; *Pickett Cotton Mills, textiles. 

Marion: *McParr Hosiery Mill, hosiery; J. Q. Gil- 
key Hand Weavers, homespun; Marion Knitting Mill, 
hosiery; *Marion Mig. Co., textile. 

Greensboro: *Mock Judson, Voehringer Co., 
hosiery:; *Greensboro Full Fashion, etc., hosiery: 
Throwing Co., silk. 

Greenville: Slater Mfg. Co., 


ladies’ 
* Dixie 


fine cotton goods and 
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rayon alpacas; American Shirt Co., men’s shirts; Ed- 
ward B. Cohen, cotton dresses; *Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works, textiles. : 
Mt. Holly: *Carolina Winding & Dyeing Co., con- 
verting and dyeing. 
Valdese: *Pilot Full Fashion Hosiery Co. 
Travelers Rest: *Renfrew Mills, textiles. 
Belmont: *Knit Products Corp., full fashion hosiery. 
Elkin: *Chatham Mfg. Co., blankets. 
Tryon: *Southern Mercerizing Co., hosiery. 
Ellenboro: *Ellenboro Mills, bedspreads. 
Hildebran: *J. A. Cline & Son, hosiery. 
Cowpens: Idealite Mills, rayon fabrics. 
Slater: *Slater Mfg. Co., textile. 
Tucapau: *Tucapau Mills, textile. 


, hosiery. 


Note—Where an * precedes the name of the company, it | 
indicates enlargement of an existing plant. 


Rayon Industry Shows Progress 


The American rayon industry last year materially 
strengthened its position in the home market, maintain- 
ing production to within 10 per cent of the 1929 output, 
it is disclosed by an analysis of the situation compiled 
by the Textile Division of the Department of Commerce. 


Yarn production last year amounted to 110,000,000 
pounds, against 122,000,000 pounds in 1929, the division 
reported. At the same time, however, imports of yarns, 
threads and filaments declined more than 63 per cent 
from the 1929 total, from 15,960,000 pounds to 5,813,- 
000 pounds, Imports last year thus amounted to but | 
little more than 5 per cent of the domestic output, as | 
compared with 13 per cent in 1929, this ratio being the | 
smallest for any year since the beginning of the industry | 
in this country, except 1928. Imports steadily declined | 
throughout the year, it is shown, for the first six months | 
dropping 48 per cent under the receipts for the corres- | 
ponding period of 1929, and for the last half of the year | 
dropping 85 per cent. The total imports for the final — 
half of 1930 were 25 per cent less than the monthly aver- | 
age for 1929. | 


23 Per Cent Output MapeE IN U. S. 


While the American industry showed a decline last | 
year, officials of the division commenced, it was not | 
alone in feeling the effects of depression, for, although | 
world production data are not yet complete, preliminary | 
estimates indicate that Japan was perhaps the only coun- 
try to show a gain over 1929 output. Figures from that 
country indicate a 1930 production of 35,000,000 pounds, 
against 27,000,000 pounds the preceding year. The 
United States furnished about 28 per cent of the world’s | 
rayon yarn output in 1929, and is believed to have re- 
tained its position last year. It is anticipated that Italy, 
Germany, Great Britain, France and Japan will probably 
rank next in order, these countries, together with the 
United States, accounting for 80 per cent of the world 
output in 1929, when our production was approximately 
twice as great as that of Italy, the next largest producing 
country. 

“Viscose process yarns continued to hold firmly Ee 
their position as leader,” the division commented, 
counting for approximately 88 per cent of the world pirat 
and a similar proportion in this country. Acetate yarns 
increased in the past year from 6 to 7 per cent of the | 
world output, and in the United States the influence of | 
additional companies taking up the process was shown | 
by an increase from 6 per cent in 1929 to 8 per cent in | 
1930. Cuprammonium and nitrocellulose yarns divided | 
the remaining proportion fairly evenly among themselves. | 
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Carding and Spinning to Feature 
Georgia Meeting 


ARDING and spinning subjects will be discussed at 

the spring meeting of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia, which, it is announced, will be held on 
Friday, March 13th at the Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta. The meeting will consist of two sessions, and a 
Dutch luncheon. The morhing session, to discuss card- 
ing, will open at 9:30 o'clock, and the luncheon will be 
held at one o'clock. The afternoon session, to start at 
two o'clock, will cover spinning subjects, and will be ad- 
yourned at 4 o'clock. This session will conclude the 
meeting. 

This. being the semi-annual meeting, no election. of 
officers will be held, but one member of the executive 
committee will be elected to succeed George S. Elliott, 
whose term of two and a half years expires with this 
meeting. 

Krank K. Petrea, superintendent, Savift 
Company, Columbus, is general chairman of the Associa- 
tion, and E. H. Rogers, agent, Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., is vice-general chairman. ‘The card- 
ing discussion at the morning session will be in charge of 
1). D. Towers, superintendent Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, 
Ga.; and Albert Lehmann, Jr., superintendent. Dixie 
Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., will have charge of the 
spinning discussion at the afternoon. meeting. 


Such pertinent subjects single-process picking, 
straight wire and metallic card clothing, continuous card 
strippers, and V-belt drives will be covered in the carding 
discussion. Non-oiling saddles, made of wood, calf-skin 
and cork roll covering, and other subjects of current in- 
terest will be discussed at the spinning session. A com- 
plete copy of the questionnaire for the meeting is append- 
ed. Each question on the questionnaire has been assign- 
ed to several members of the organization for definite 
report at the meeting. 

The executive committee of the organization consists 
of George 5. Elliott, Albert Lehmann, Jr., D. D. Towers, 
George W. Murphy, superintendent, Columbus Manufac- 
turing Company; and A. E. Massey, superintendent, 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. The questionnaire 
follows. 


Have you had any experience with opening machin- 
ery curling cotton? If so, are there any bad effects on 
the cotton from this curling? What have you done on 
the machines to reduce curling? State type of machine 
involved—-whether horizontal, vertical opener, etc. 

On single process picking: (a) Do you have less 
rejected laps due to. variation in weight compared with 
your previous system? (b) Do you find your lap as free 
from motes and foreign ‘matter as before?. (c) Is 
necessary to increase beater speeds or blows per inch, on 
single-process picking, in order to get the same results, 
as compared with your previous picking system? (d) On 
which system do you get the most uniform ‘a from. yard 
to yard for the entire length of the lap? ) What dis- 
position. do you make your laps on the process 
which do not weigh within your variation limits? 
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-up card flats, say from 3 to 134-inch per minute? 


3. What have you done to eliminate variation:in the 
length of picker laps? (This applies to two- three- or 
single-process systems.) 

4. What are the causes and remedies of split laps? 

5. Have you tried the V-belt type of drive on doffer 
combs on cards? Is.so, why and what benefits? 

6. Having had another year’s experience, what is your 
opinion now as to the practicability and preference of 


straight wire card clothing or metallic clothing, compared . 


with regular wire? Any increase in their use? Also, if 


you have had experience with the continuous card strip- 


per, what are your findings? 


7. What results, good or bad, are obtained by slowing 
What 
results are obtained by speeding up the flats say from 
3 to 5 inches per minute. (b) In trying to control card 
strips with stripper plate setting, and the plates give the 
effect of being “bucked,” what method is. used for 
straightening these plates? 


SPINNING 


Are non-oiling front and back saddles made of wood 
as good as the iron saddles which must be oiled? Is 
there any difference in the power consumed by frames 
equipped with the wood saddles? 

In using calf-skin on spinning top rolls (a) what is 
your experience as to the advantage in life and’ cost: 
also as to the appearance and strength of the yarn, com- 
pared with sheep-skin rolls? (b) Do you use the same 
kind of roller cloth as you use with sheep-skin? — If not, 
what do you use with the calf-skin? (c) Please report 
any experience you have had with cork rolls on spinning 
frames, as to life, strength and appearance of yarn, etc. 

Why does a spinning frame generally run bad just 
after the spindles are oiled? How do you eliminate this 
trouble? How often should spindles be oiled, and with 
what kind of oil? 


4. Several men have reported that frequently in mak- 
ing strength tests on yarn (from band-driven frames) the 
bobbins from some one certain spindle on a frame will 
break weaker on some parts of the bobbin, even on tests 
conducted over a period of several days. The fact that 
the, same spindle produces the yarn from different days’ 
roving, they say, would eliminate the probability that 
uneven roving caused this. The fact that the weak places 
show up in spots anywhere throughout the bobbin would 
eliminate the probability of the weight on the rolls caus- 
ing it. Then, the trouble will disappear on any given 
spindle, to return again. Also, it is brought out, the 
spindle bearing (the base and bolster) seems to heat up 
and cool off without being oiled or having any adjust- 
ment. It is during the time that the spindle is hot appar- 
ently, that it makes the weak yarn. 

We would appreciate your giving this kind of a condi- 
tion thought and study, and giving your opinion and 
experience as to what could be the cause of this variation 
in break, the yarn number apparently remaining the 
same throughout the bobbin. Please make investigations 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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' changing studs or changing gears. 


EETING at Boston under the auspices of the 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 
master mechanics from a number of New England cotton 
mills discussed a number of questions pertaining to their 
work. Extracts of the discussion on several questions 
are given below: 


Chairman: The first question is: “In the maintenance 
of plant buildings and machinery, what part should come 
under the direct supervision of master mechanic, and 
what part under the room overseer?” 

Under the pressure of these times when high eifittency 
is expected from all the departments, the overseer of any 
room is going to look after the minor worn parts, and 
parts out of alignment and needing adjustment. . Some of 
those minor repairs are taken care of by fixers, section 
hands, etc. When it comes to repairs or replacements 
called for outside the department, or heavy parts which 
are kept outside the department, it naturally goes to. the 
shop. That is the rule in our place. I would like to hear 
from some of the others as to what are their customs. 

When I speak of minor parts I mean the matter of 
Changing or replace- 
ment of rolls, or troubles which you have here with cylin- 
der shafts, come under a shop problem. 

In the weave room we know that the changing or re- 
placing of parts or small attachments is taken care of by 
the fixers. When it comes to broken driving gears, fric- 
tions, crank shafts, or putting on new boxes of a heavy 
type, In some mills the fixers take care of that: in other 
mills, they do not. I personally would like to know where 
the line is generally drawn. I think you all must have 
times when the shop is called on to do things which they 
fell should be done by the fixers. 

Member: Should it not be the rule that the fixer 
should do all he can,'and then when it gets beyond him, 
he calls on the shop? 

Member: 1 believe on light parts that should be so. 
When it comes to heavy parts, it requires a certain 
amount of fitting. Take driving gears, for instance. 
when you have occasion to be called upon to change top 
and bottom gears, a great many times you will find that 
most of the wear, or perhaps the breakage of’that tooth 
is due to imperfect setting of those gears, perhaps when 
they were first installed. You may find that you have 
worn about half a tooth. It isn’t good policy to change 


one gear that is broken if it has to mesh in with another 


in that condition. | 

The adjustments of your boxes immediately call for 
adjustments of either the cam shaft or crank shaft and 
should be done by the shop. 

Member: In one mill I was in they told all the over- 
seers that any bad breaks were to be reported to me. 
That did not. work very well at first, but after a while 
when the overseers found that T was helping them, they 
came to me and said that it was a good idea. I was able 


0 help them by advising them, they came to me and __ 


said that it was a good idea. I was able to help them 
by advising them and by. doing the work, too. 

Member: The mill where I am now is a small plant. 
We have 610 looms, the overseers work together very 
nicely, and we have good co-operation there. 

Member: We have a system at our mill where all the 
maintenance work, piping, electrical work and repairs in 
the mill come under the master mechanic. He goes 
around and looks after those things, if they are not re- 
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sponsibility. 


A Discussion by Master Mechanics 


ported to him, he makes out a requisition slip for needed: 


repairs. The requisition is given to the superintendent, 
and he looks it up, and if he wants it done, he gives an 
order to go ahead and do it. The repairs of machinery 
and parts comes more under the overseer. If he wants 
anything done, he- sends us an order to come up and 
look it over, or tells us what he wants. Of course, we 
have a pretty good bunch of overseers who work together 
very nicely. 
REQUISITION IS BEstT METHOD 

Chairman: I think the idea of requisitioning of orders 
is the correct way. Verbal orders can be misconstrued. 
They can be put off, and in the end nobody accepts re- 
An order that is sent you direct from the 
overseer, explaining to you what he wants, places re- 
sponsibility on somebody in the end, 
should be so. : 

Member: We have everything on requisition orders, 
and that makes it pretty good for the master mechanic. 

Member: fF think the last gentleman who spoke gave 
a very consistent and sensible picture of how the thing 
ought to work theoretically. The main structures, ap- 
parently, should be the job of the master mechanic. 
Whether he should be carrying on the inspection all the 
time, or simply have his attention called to apparent de- 
fects when they develop is, I suppose, a matter of ad- 
ministration. 
to me that in one sense the overseer of the particular 
room in which the machinery is located must be primarily 
responsible to see that the thing is in working order and 
running properly, If he thinks that the adjustment can 
be made in the ordinary course of adjusting by a section 


hand, that is the promptest and quickest way of doing it. 


If he thinks it is beyond him, or will interfere with other 
work to the disadvantage of the running of the work in 
the room as a whole, it seems to be obvious that he must 
call on the master mechanic, either directly or through 
the superitnendent, and ‘the master mec hanic must come 
and help him out. They all must work together. There 
must be team work, but I think in any given room, the 
responsibility primarily should be with the overseer of 
that room, perhaps. 
INSPECTION OF MACHINERY 

Chairman: Should a regular inspection of mill ma- 
chinery be made by the mechanical department with 
reference to alignment and levelling, also as to mechani- 
cal and fit running condition?” 

Member: I think that the alignment of things is quite 
necessary, 
worthy. We had one experience in our mill. Our mill 
is of steel I-beam construction, with the exception of the 
top floor timbers. The looms are located on the top 
floor. A few years after we began operating the mill, 
we had trouble with the: shafting. and trouble with the 
coupling bolts breaking. We found that the shafting was 
very much out of line, due to the warping and drying 
up and displacement of the roof timbers. It was neces- 
sary of course, to reline the shafting. We found that it 
was necessary in some cases to cut into the beams a little 
to get our alignment. After we got through we had no 
more trouble with broken coupling bolts. We thought 
that one cause of the trouble was the engineers put on 
the main shaft a series of balance wheels that weighed 
1,200 pounds. It is a rope drive, and their idea, it seems, 

was that the balance wheels would help to keep the shaft 


and I think it. 


‘When it comes to the machinery, it seems: 


and I think that periodical inspections are. 
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in proper rotation and help the rope drive. 
our experience with that particular line. It began soon 
aiter we began operations, and I think that perhaps an 
early inspection of that line would have been a good 
thing for us. 
CARING FOR GEARS 

Now may I refer back to the original question of the 
paragraph. Our chairman spoke of repairs in the weave 
room, the driving gears particularly, and the top and 
bottom shafts. I think the suggestion of the gentleman 
who said that the section hand in charge there should 
handle it, was a good one. Of course, if he gets into 
trouble, then we*have to help him out. We have two 
pulling machines that are not too heavy for one man 
to handle, and when the man in the department gets into 
trouble, we have two men who look after the weave room 
work, and they go and pull off the gears and help them 
out in that way. A loom fixer or a section hand is liable 
to let a set of gears run until they are practically ruined 
and worn out. That happens very often, and if a proper 


inspection was made and the gears were moved or turned 


a little so that the wearing wouldn’t come in the same 
place all the time, it would help prolong the life of the 
gear. We are careful about that in our place. If we 
have a gear come in with the teeth badly worn in one 
particular place, know, of course, that the gear has run 
too long in one place, and we call attention to it. I 
think there are times when the master mechanic’s atten- 
2—HED TO COME— | fibs mov. | 
tion should be called to those things, and he should make 
it his business to go and see the proper person about 
that. I think that co-operation is a good thing, of course, 
and if it is practiced, it helps both parties. 

One gentleman spoke about the cylinders of the spin- 
ning frames. We all have some trouble with them, but 
we don’t take any part in removing or bringing the 
cylinder down into the shop unless we are called upon 
to do so. Sometimes they do get into trouble and can't 
get the cylinder out, and then, of course, our men go up 
and help them. It is the same with other things through 


the mill. 
OILING 
Member: I would like to know what system you § gen- 
tlemen use in. oiling. - 
Member: In general in our mill the oiling of ma- 


chinery is cared for by oilers in the departments. We 
found, particularly on looms, a lack of lubrication of 
gears. We use a grease there, and we have found in many 
cases that the necessity for renewal of gears was caused 
by lack of lubrication. All of our looms are individual 
motor drive, in which the friction gear and the motor 
pinion have to have periodical lubrication. This was 
handled by a man trained in the electrical department 
who used a compresed air system which applied a cer- 


tain amount of grease through a small hole in the top 


of the guard. We found that we could combine the 
greasing of the driving gears on the looms with the greas- 
ing of the other gears. 

This gave us much better service at a very slight addi- 
tional cost, because we had the equipment handy. Break- 
age due to lack of lubrication has been practically noth- 
ing. 

Costs OF REPAIR JOBS 

Chairman: We will take the second question. This 
reads: ‘What method de you use for determining actual 
cost of individual repair jobs? How is the work followed 
up to know that only a normal time is consumed in com- 
pleting the job?” I suppose that most of you have some 
system that is pretty good, but I know in the old days 
the method of keeping track of cost of repairs and main- 


That was | 
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tenance was to have a slate hanging up, and when noon 
time came, the man would figure out where he was during 
the forenoon—an hour here, and a half-hour there, etc. 
—and after the got through, if it didn’t figure up five or 
six hours, he simply had to put it somewhere where he 
found it convenient. The same thing happened at night, 
and perhaps through the week. “That gave an idea as to 
what the costs were as far as departments were concern- 
ed, but I don’t believe that any great attempt was made 
to know what the individual jobs would cost so that they 
could be placed in types and they could say that such 
a type of job cost so much, so you would know accurately 
that it would cost that much. ‘Today there seems to be 
the demand that the mechanical department operate in — 
a methodical way, and have typical jobs on which accu- 
rate cost facts and figures and time factors can be figured. 
The excuse always has been when a call was made on the 
shop to make repairs, that nobody knew when he started 
in, what he was going to run into, and you couldn’t ‘give 
any special time that a man should use for a certain job. 
I think that it is the customer today when you find some 
particular thing going. wrong, not merely to replace that 
with a new part, but to try to determine the cause and 
move it. That simplifes the amount of work neces- 
sary because the main trouble has been removed, and of 
course, the damage would be-less. The fact that they 
are calling for a reduced stopping of machinery makes 
that almost necessary for the mechanical department to 
take seriously. Perhaps that trouble can be reduced by 
a different application of some of your parts which are 
continually breaking. Perhaps the part that breaks isn’t 


(Continued on Page 16) 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


| GARLAND Mré. Co. Saco, ME. 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


High speed trimming and 
overseaming, overedging, 
shell 
stitch machines for use on 
knitted 


of all kinds 


plain crochet and 
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subsequent. processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
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STOP 
YOUR LEAKS 


Chemical Putty 


| For General Use Around Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Finishing Plants 


Stops Gas and Acid Leaks at Flange Joints. 


Makes Tight Joints at Bell and Spigot 
Connections. 


An Excellent Packing Material for 
Expansion Joints. 
Remains Plastic. Water Proof. 
Acid Resistant. 
Manufactured By 


Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories 


Incorporated 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New York Office: 50 E. 42nd St. 


WITH 


There is 
Less Shedding 


of the short cotton fibres, due to the 


‘increased binding properties of the 
starch and its ability to stand the 


chafing of the reed, when 


is used to liquefy thick boiling pearl 


starch. 


DRAKE ( ORPORATION 


Norfolk, Va. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


54 Ft 


ft i 


E. Zollinger has accepted the position of superinten- 
dent of the Pinehurst Silk Mills, Pienhurst, N. C. 


Alexander Long, Jr., has resigned as assistant treasur- 
er of the Arcade Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., effective March 
10th and will enter another business at Rock Hill. 


W. R. Tattersall, superintendent of the Eagle & Phenix 
Mills, Columbus, Ga., who’ has been very ill with pneu- 
monia, is recovering rapidly. 


J. D. Campbell, formerly second hand in spinning at ° 


the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. C., is now night 
overseer of spinning at the Henrietta Mills No. 1, Henri- 
etta, N.C. 

A. K. Buxton, Southern representative of the Baltimore 
Belting Company, Baltimore, Md., who has been under- 


- going treatment in a Charlotte hospital for the past ten 


days, is reported as being much improved. 


S. A. Lovelace has resigned as superintendent of the 
Pinehurst Silk Mills, Hemp, N. C., to accept a position 


with the silk and rayon department of the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 


Wm. P. Saunders has. resigned as assistant superin- 


tendent of the Aurora Mills, Burlington, N. C., to be- | 


come local manager for the Pinehurst Silk Mills, Pine- 


hurst, N. C. 


Charles Wolff, plant manager of the American Bem- 
berg Corporation and American Glanzstoff Corporation, 


| Elizabethton, Tenn., sailed this week for a business trip 
to Italy, France and Germany, where he expects to spend | 
| five weeks visiting the allied plants of these corporations. 


About 150 people were guests of George F. Brietz at 
a Brunswick stew at the Selma Mill Village Sunday 
school building, Selma, N. C., last Saturday evening. 
Mrs. Reeves, of the Raleigh Methodist orphanage, was 
present with several children from the orphanage. A 
program was rendered by the children. Mr. Brietz, 
superintendent of the Selma Mill, has been superin- 
tendent of the school for a number of years. 


Nelson C. Poe, Jr., has been elected president of the 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S. C.., 
succeeding his father, the late N. C. Poe. Mr. Poe, Jr., 
has been vice-president of the company for some time. 
C. Bruce Hagood, of the Glenwood Mills, Easley, has 
been elected vice-president. 


Robert H. Gaddy has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Magnet Mills, Inc. He is a son of C. W. Gaddy, 
superintendent and manager of the knitting department 
of the Wiscasset Mills, Albemarle, N. C. | 

C. A. Hamilton, of Charlotte, who has been connected 
with the Hunter Machinery Company for the past two 
years, has entered business for himself at Charlotte and 
has opened a large warehouse and office on the Wilkin- 
son Boulevard. He has a full line of used machinery and 
supplies and has connections with one of the large ma- 
chinery houses in New England. Mr. Hamilton is widely 
known throughout the South. He has been in the ma- 
chinery business for the past ten years. Prior to that he 
was superintendent of a number of well known. mills. 
Associated with Mr. Hamilton will be John E. Hamilton, 
his brother, who for the past 10 years has been with the 


Draper Corporation. Mr. Hamilton’s address is’ Box 
1355, Charlotte. 


4 | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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H. R. Fitzgerald Dies 
Suddenly 


Harrison Robertson Fitzgerald, president of the River- 
side & Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., and one of the 
leading mill executives in America, died suddenly at his 
home on Monday night. Death was due to anginia pec- 
toris. Attending physicians ascribed the heart attack to 
a nervous breakdown incidental to strain of the recent 
prolonged strike at his mills. 


As president of one of the most important mill groups 
in the country, Mr. Fitzgerald had long occupied a posi- 
tion of leadership in the textile industry. He was a 
past president of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 


He had been di- 
rectly connected 
with the Riverside 
and River 
Mills, which’ were 
founded by his 
father for more 
than 40 years. He 
began work as an 
office boy at the 
age of 17 and 30 
years later was 
elected _ president 
of the company. 

Mr. Fitzgerald 
was born in Dan- 
ville, February 27, 
1873, the son of 
Thomas Benton 
Fitzgerald and 
Mrs. Martha Jane 
Hall Fitzgerald. 
His ancestors were 
a Colonial family 
which settled in 
Nottoway county. His education. was in the Danville 
schools and at a boarding school in Culpepper county. 

He was 17 years of age when he first became identified 
with the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills to the 
presidency of which he was to arrive in more mature 
years. His first job was that of an office boy under the 
tutelage of his father, one of the co-founders of the mills. 
During the 40 years of his mill association he went 
through all of the mill processes. 

‘He was director and vice-president of the Dan Valley 
Flour Mills and he was a director of the First National 
Bank. He was one of the leading laymen of the Vir- 
ginia Methodist conference and at the time of death a 
member of the board of stewards of Mount Vernon 
Methodist church in which he had been interested almost 
since its establishment. For many years he taught one 
of the men’s bible classes known as “Class Twenty.” _ 

He had headed Community Chest drives, and was one 
of its largest contributors. During the world war he 
sefved on two national committees, the War Industries 
Board and the Virginia Executive Committee of the 
Liberty loan drives. He was a trustee of Emory Uni- 
versity in Atlanta, Ga., and the Ferrum Training School, 


H. R. Fitzgerald 


a Presbyterian school in Franklin county. He was a. 


member of Washington Lee University chapter of the 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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“In our tests we have 

found the part played in 
quality and. production 
and therefore use Em- 
mons Chafeless Cord Har- 
ness,” says Mr. Tobin. 


PERFORMANCE 


MILL: BUTLER MILL, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
FABRICS: Plain and fan- 
cy weaves, voiles, broad- 
cloth, lawns, crepes, 
handkerchiefs, marqui- 
settes, silk and cotton 

mixtures. 

LOOMS: Draper, Fancy 
and Box, 2,737 

HARNESS: Emmons 
CHAFELESS CORD, 

with Special Warp-Sav-_ 
ing Finish 


J. E. Tostn, Supt. 
Butler Mill 


SUMMARY 


“We are everlastingly striving to improve our efficiency, 
particularly. the quality of our fabrics. We have tried,” 
says Mr. J. E. Tobin, Superintendent of Butler Mill, “to 
accomplish this through research and regular tests.” 

“Tn our tests,” continues Mr. Tobin, “we have found the 
part that harnesses and reeds play in quality and produc- 
tion; therefore, we: are using Emmons ‘Chafeless Cord’ 
harness and Multiple Air Space Reed.” 

Mr. Tobin is widely known for the standards of quality 
and the constantly improved efficiency with which weaving 
at Butler Mill is done. His tests are deemed by authorities 
to be most exacting and highly productive of results in 
improving efficiency. | 

Something of the magnitude of the research and testing 
at- Butler Mill may be grasped from the variety, of tabrics, 
and from the fact that Mr. Tobin has been enabled to 
determine with exactness the percentage of warp breaks, 
filling breaks, and breaks due to looms out of order, to total 
of all loom stops. This, for all classes of weaving and under 
all conditions at the mill. 

In these tests, Chafeless Cord has again demonstrated the 
part it is playing in the improvement of weave quality, the 
greatest source of loom stops, warp breaks. 

This is the harness specifically designed to. diminish warp 
breaks, to reduce the number of loom stops per: weaver, and 
to increase the daily pick count. With it, mills operating a 
total of over 50,000 looms are achieving both quality and 
continuous loom operation. 


This, largely through super-smoothness of the special 


warp-saving finish. To attain this finish, we lay flat the 
tiny fibres of the: harness cord with a special preparation. 
Then we apply five coats of varnish cut with pure turpen- 
tine. Each coat must be baked eight (8) hours at 175 
degrees F. Then-we apply a humidity proof overdressing 
to help retain smoothness and flexibility. 

This process gives you Chafeless Cord, the Tri-Color 
harness. It has proven to be the’ fastest selling cotton har- 
ness made today. In the first six months of 1929, Chafeless 
Cord was 26.37% of total biers made; im the first six 
months of 1930 it had risen to 33.25% ot total biers. | 

This because of the Special Warp Saving finish with 
super-smoothness: In this way, Chafeless Cord reduces 
loom stops from warp breaks and signally improves effi- 
ciency. 


FEWER WARP BREAK . GREATER PRODUCTION PER LOOM 
EM MONS? 
Loom Harness Ca. 

185 May Street Lawrence, Mass. 


PERFORMANCE 
shows the value of this New 
Warp-Saving Finish 
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Textile Men When in: 
New York Stop at 


The HOTEL 


(@VERNOR 


OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 


New York’s new hotel truly expres- 
sive of the greatest city. 1200 
pleasant rooms each with Servi- 


dor, bath, circulating ice water 
and radio provisions, 


ROOMS from $3.00° 


31° STREET 


» = 


| 


AVENUE 


Th 


Cards, Yarn and Cloth 
~All improved by the use of 


ROY GRINDERS 


For 


© 


MADE IN AMERI 


Woolen, Worsted 

and Cotton Cards, 

Nappers, Shears, 

Garnetts and Calen- 
der Rolls. 


Established 1868 | 
WORCESTER, 
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A Discussion By Master Mechanics 
(Continued from Page 13) 


at fault at all. Perhaps it is something else, and perhaps 
that trouble could be rectified and the other fault reduc- 
ed, and also, in rectifying that, you have simplified the 
type of repair to a large extent, which reduces the time 
consumed in carrying it out. 

I know that some mills have gone so far as to put in 
efficiency men to make a study of the type of repairs 
and the causes. They determine the amount of time 
that should be consumed, to get away from the idea that 
every job varies, and try to make a typical job where 
a certain amount of time can be allotted to it. 
stance, if a certain job is laid out as a three-hour job, 
and a man takes four hours, you want to know why. 


If he has a reasonable excuse, nothing is said about it. 
I would like to know how far any of you men have gone 


in any scheme or method of laying out work in advance 
and being able to keep costs of the different jobs that 
are similar? 

Member: We have the Gantt system, installed some 
fifteen years ago, and it is very satisfactory from the 
point of view of the cost department, but I wish the 
shop were closer in touch with the actual cost. Every 
department has a symbol. A requisition is written in 
duplicate, one to the shop and one to the cost depart- 
ment. Every mechanic who. goes on a job is given a 
card, stamped with the time he starts, and this card is 
stamped when he comes back. These are sent to the 
cost department and summed up, and at the end of a job 
they know what it costs. Of course, we can go and find 
out by asking them, but we don’t keep in as close touch 
with them as I wish we did. I would like to know if 


anybody has a scheme that is a litte more intimate. 


Chairman: 
clock? 
Member: Yes. Each mechanic is given a card stamp- 


ed with the time of his coming and going, so the sum of 
the timie is very accurate. 


Is this requisition stamped through a time 


Chairman: Is the amount of material placed on the 
same sheet? | 
Member: Yes, there is a separate card for the stock 


issued, which bears the symbol number of the job. They 
all go to the cost department and are summed up. They 


have a very accurate record there. 


Chairman: The next question reads: “Economy of 
systematic overhauling of looms, replacing of worn driv- 
ing and other major parts, as against repairs made on 
order due to breakage or other unfitness. Also, is a 
system of this sort applicable economically to spinning 
mill machinery?” The point that is brought out there 
applies particularly to machinery after it reaches a cer- 
tain age, perhaps fifteen or more, in which regular re- 
pairs have been made on order, due to breakage, worn 
parts, etc., and as the time goes on, it reaches the point 
where it might be a good policy to make a general over- 
hauling of that loom, replacing the worn parts. 

Member: 
into the matter of systematic overhauling of machinery 
after it reaches a certain age, but I do know this, that at 
our plant, mostly broad looms, we found that as year 
after year went by, we were getting so many orders that 
it would necessary to be constantly increasing the shop 
force to take care of them. We found on keeping a 
record that we were going back to the same loom within 
short periods of time, not for the same repairs, but. for 
replacing something else connected with it. We started 
in to make a general overhauling of the driving end of 
the looms, replacing frictions, driving gears, and adjust- 


For 


I don’t know how far any of you have gone 
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| thing has been all right since. 
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ing and setting the boxes to give proper mesh to the | 
We have found after a period of three years, and | 
over hauling some 1,600 of those looms, the total orders | 
from the weave shed for repairs, that 75 per cent of our | 


gears. 


repair orders were on looms that were not overhauled. 


That is, on 1,600 broad looms, 20 per cent of our orders 


were on repairs. Some 26 per cent covered about 800 of | 


the same type of loom, and 50. per cent covered narrow | 
looms on which no overhauling had been done. This | 
meant that if we continued going through our looms on | 


this basis, that 800, which is now 26 per cent, should 


represent about 10 per cent, and the narrow should drop | 
from its present figure to 25 per cent, all of which would | 


mean less labor in the mechanical department to maintain 
the normal repairs afterward. You might say that you 
have thrown away good material in which there was con- 
siderable service left, but where they are demanding high- 


er efficiency from those looms, we feel that the cost is | 


more than offset, particularly when those looms are giv- 
ing us 95 per cent production. You not only get your 
production, but you get a better running loom. You 


make it possible to make a better adjustment, which isn’t | 


always possible with uneven worn parts, and we feel that | 
it is of enough value in reducing: the labor needed in the | 


shops to continue right through, | 
: ROLLER AND BALL BE: ARINGS 

The next subject is: 
superseded by roller or ball bearings?”’ 
course, that ball bearings are meeting with great favor. 


“Have babbit bearings been | 
We know, of | 


I would like to know what some of you have done, par- | 


- ticularly on roller bearings, and what your personal opin- — 


ion is regarding rollers over ball bearings in some appli- | 


cations. There are certain applications, I believe, where |’ 
a roller bearing is preferable. | 
Member: We are using roller bearings on all line | 


shafting, but on machine bearings where we can use _ 


' ball bearings, we put. them in. | 
Has anybody applied ball bearings or roll- | 


Chairman: 
er bearings to higher speed shafting in the mill? 
Member: We changed our beater bearings on our 


_ pickers to ball bearings, and the results were wonderful. 


They run 1,500 or 1,600 revolutions, 


and are quite 
heavy. 


They changed conditions all through the pickers. 


We found that a lot of trouble that we thought we had .| 


from the gears getting noisy was-all changed after the 
ball bearings were put in. 
type all through the mill on the shafting. 

Chairman: Didn't you also find less trouble from oil 
on the cotton? 

Member: Yes. We got grease fittings for the ball 
bearings, and when they were properly applied, we found 
a great difference. 

Chairman: We have ball bearings in all our picker 
beater shafts. We tried out one roller bearing, and while 
it ran good, and didn’t make any noise, it ran consider- 
ably warmer than the ball bearings. We felt that the 


_ ball bearing was the better type to use there. 


Member: - We had a troublesome condition with our 
twisters. -We tried the ring oilers, babbitted,.at 1200 
revolutions, then we adopted the ball bearings, and every- 
We also have ball bear- 
ings on the picker beaters. 

Chairman: We applied ball bearings to the shaft from 
which we drive our warpers, and there isn’t any ques- 
tion in my mind about the saving of power, as a man 
can get up there and turn with his finger a line of shaft- 
ing 150 feet long. There isn’t much friction there, and 
the methods of oiling are much simpler, because it is a 
matter of greasing about once in six months. The drip- 
ping of oil is unknown. | 


We have the ring bearing | 
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Caretul Spinners Want 
Clean Top Rolls 


NON-FLUID OIL stays in roll necks—won’'t 
creep out on the rolls. 
NON-FLUID OIL gives pertect friction-re- 
ducing lubrication that spinners are looking 
for. 
Its use makes spinning easier — 
product free from oil spots— 
and it lasts so much longer per application 
than liquid oil that it actually costs less per 
year for better lubrication. 
Write today for testing sampic 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 0! 
Textile Machinery.” 


keeps the 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 6 2 Avenue, New York, : 


“So. Agent, L. W. Charlotte, N. Cc. 
WAREHOUSES 


hicago, Ill. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
ch Leute, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. - 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S.C. Greenville, S. C. 


REGISTERED 


TRADE MARK 


NON- 


IN US PAT orrice GE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


M illbury 


Mass. 


CLIN 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


| 
| 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Piet Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davip CLARK... _ Managing Editor 
Junius M. Smits | Business Manager 

_ SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance 
Other Countries in Postal Union: 
Single Copies | 10 


Contributions or subvjects nertainius to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested, Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. | 


Increased ‘Orders With Profit 


A letter received this week from one of the 
most prominent cotton manufacturers in the 
South, contains the following statements: 
Subject: Your editorial “Get Profit Minded.” 


As I read your editorials each week, and have an in- 
creasing admiration for your fearlessness and clear think- 
ing, I wish often that I could see you and talk over textile 
matters with you. 

From enclosed figures, covering print cloths of every 
character, you will note that in October, 1929, when there 
were unfilled orders of 121,868,000 yards, against a 
stock of 79,795,000 yards, there was a margin between 
cotton and cotton goods of 19c. | | 

The following July, when the stocks and unfilled 
orders were practically reversed—there being. 133,467,- 
000 yards on hand, as against unfilled orders of only 
77,827.000—this manufacturing margin shrank to 14.1c, 
‘or 4c to 5c below the cost of production. 

Last week’s figures, you will note, show the strongest 
statistical position since March and April, 1929, there 
being now less than 63,000,000 yards of print cloths of 
every character on hand, with unfilled orders of neatly 
159,000,000 yards. 


Yet, in the face of such a strong statistical position, 
the margin between cotton and cotton goods is only 
15.4c, or practically 4c per pound less than in the fall of 
1929, when the statistical position was not as strong, 
and when cotton was relatively high—the price being 6c 
above today’s values of less than production. costs. 


Wé also note the following from the statistics 
of narrow sheeting: 


Ratio Gross 
ac of Sales Manufacturing 
Week ending to Production ' Margins 
Nov. 29, 1930 — 55% 10.8¢ 
Dec. 6, 1930 63% 10.6¢ 
Dec. 13, 1930 . 57% 11.3¢ 
Dec. 20, 1930 38% 10.3¢ 
Jan. 24, 1931 116% . 9.0c 
Jan. 31, 1931 139% 8.8¢ 
Feb. 7, 1931 | 132% 8.2¢ 
173% 7.9¢ 


These statistics show that when mills were 
selling from 38 per cent to 63 per cent of their 
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production the manufacturing margin was from 
10.3 to 11.3 cents, but when the demand raised 
sales to 173 per cent of the output the manu- 
facturing margin dropped to 7.9 cents. 

As the demand and sales both in print cloths 
and narrow sheeting increased, the margin be- 
tween cotton and the net sales price has de- 
creased or in other words prices have weakened 


as the demand has increased. 


We said last week that “the greatest need of 
the textile industry was a few funerals or resig- 
nations, preferably the latter,” and if any New 
York banker was told that Southern mill man- 
agers sold sheeting with a manufacturing mar- 
gin of 11.3 cents when sales were only 57 per 
cent of production and then when sales rose to 
173 per cent of their output reduced prices so 
that the manufacturing margin was only 7.9 


cents, he would say that our statement was fully 
justified. 


We doubt if there has ever bei in the busi- 
ness world a better illustration of ‘“‘jelly-fish” 
backbones and poor merchandising. 


The letter from which we quoted above, also 
contained the following paragraphs: 


The only justification given me as to such a situation 
is the fact that a comparatively small group of mill treas- 
urers are, by running day, night and overtime and cutting 
their wages, producing goods at a lower cost. per pound 
than goods can be produced by equally well managed and 


equally well equipped mills, who, recognizing the abso- . 
lute necessity of balancing production with consumption, 


are trying to avoid further day curtailment during the 
coming summer by the elimination of night operation. 

These men are simply “hogging” the market by con- 
stantly selling for forward deliveries at cut prices, com- 
pletely dominating the market and hiding behind a cam- 
ouflage of providing employment, and “‘survival of the 
fittest,” when, in reality, it is only survival of the selfish. 

We asked a prominent commission merchant, 
last week, why prices were declining in the face 
of an increase in demand and he said that, the 
fault was not with the selling agents. 


He said that the commission merchants had, 
several times, held meetings at which all express- 
ed a desire and intention to hold for higher 
prices, which could easily be obtained, only to 
have their plans disrupted by certain Southern 
mill men who demand that goods be sold even if 
prices had to be cut. | 


Can any man read the above facts and say 
that the textile industry is not at a critical point 
and that its immense investment is not in 
danger? 


Self-preservation is the first law of nature and 
efforts for self-preservation are always justified. 

The time for courtesies and soft words has 
passed. It is time for men with backbone to 
arise and act. 


| 

- 
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Union Deserts Strikers 


On October 22nd when it was well known to 
the union organizers that the strike at Danville, 
Va., was lost, the following statement was issued 
by their publicity bureau: | 


C. W. Bolick, organizer in charge, denied repoets of 
financial difficulties. Buford Nash, president, 
that time is required to get results from the action of the 
American Federation of. Labor in endorsing the strike 
and pledging financial support. Nash assured the strik- 
ers that they will be taken care of and asked their 
patience until relief machinery starts functioning. 


Francis J. Gorman, vice-president,.who is expected to 


arrive with a considerable sum for relief, had not return- 
ed to the city late today. 


All of the above was for the purpose of stalling 
the workers. They knew then that no material 
amount of relief funds would be furnished and 
_ that their statements assuring relief would cause 

much suffering among those who had followed 
them. 


Just as soon as the strike was over and the 
prospect of forming the Danville mill employees 
into a dues-paying organization had vanished we 
note the following from Danville: 

The local textile union todays turned over to the 
American Red Cross the task of caring for needy textile 


families. They state that the union is not now in a 
position to continue to feed former strikers. Police said 


workers have expressed considerable bitterness over the. 


outcome of the strike, which they claim, brought them 
no benefit, but made them paupers. 


The leaders of both the American Federation 
of Labor and the United Textile Workers 
promised the strikers everything when they 
thought they saw the chance of creating a dues- 
paying organization, but cruelly cast them aside 
and refused to aid in feeding them just as soon 
as the strike ceased and there was no further 
hope of establishing at Danville a situation 
which would be profitable to the union treasury. 


If those who went upon the strike will recall 
the many promises and assurances made by the 
professional organizers who induced them to 
strike and will contrast them with the actions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
United Textile Workers in leaving them to 
starve the minute the strike is over they will 

realize how badly they have been duped. 


Many of those in the families of the deserted 
strikers are sick and they were left without 
means of obtaining food and it is fortunate that 
the American Red Cross has been able to assist. 


If those who were induced to strike and have 
now been deserted would bring suit against Wm. 
Green and the American Federation of Labor 


we believe that any jury would, upon learning 


the facts, award heavy damages. 
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What Are They? 


President Henderson, of the Yale Chapter of 
the American Association of Paarerey Pro- 
fessors said recently: | 

Forces beyond their control are driving university 
professors to the status of employees and are forcing 
them to the point where they must form a union. 

College and university professors are employ- 
ed by the Boards of Trustees of such institu- 


tions and we would like to know why they are 
not employees. 


The cashier of a bank is an employee of the 
bank, the treasurer of a cotton mill is an em- 
ployee, but a man who is hired to perform a cer- 
tain function in a university says that he is not 
an employee. 

They were employed and they. draw salaries 
as employees but they say that they are not 
employees. What are they? | 

If the bank cashier or the cotton mill treasur- 
er is found incompetent he loses his job, but it 
is so extremely difficult to check up on a pro- 
fessor that he seldom loses his position for that 
reason. 

There is no other position in which an incom- 
petent man is so secure. 

The college professors draw their salaries but 
say that they are not employees and threaten to 
form A union to keep from being graded as em- 
ployees. 

The object of a union is to do collective bar- 
gaining with employers and as they deny that 
they have any employers we wonder with whom 
their union will do collective bargaining. 


H. R. Fitzgerald 


The sudden death of H. R. Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent of the Riverside & Dan River Mills, Dan-- 
ville, Va., removed from the textile industry one 


_ of its ablest men and keenest minds. 


Mr. Fitzgerald served for many years as 
president and treasurer of one of the largest and 
most successful cotton manufacturing establish- 
ments and also served as president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association. 

In spite of the statements made by union 
leaders, during the recent strike, Mr. Fitzgerald 
was a humanitarian and had a deep interest in 
the welfare of his employees. 

He built comfortable homes for them and a 
wonderful home for single women as well as a 
Y. M. C. A. and a recreation hall. In.order to 


give his employees an opportunity to express 
themselves he organized a form of Industrial 
Democracy which functioned satisfactorily for 
many years. 

He was one of our strongest friends and sup- 
porters and we deeply regret his passing. 


© 
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MILL ITEMS 


HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC. 


Successors to 


Cotton Goods Depts. Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


In Charge of T. Holt Haywood Hicu Point, N. C.—The Melrose Hosiery Mills here 
Reynolds Bldg. Phone 3929 Winston-Salem, N. C. announce that the company has taken offices at 93 
- Selling Agents for Worth street, New York city, with W. A. Burton in 
COTTON, RAYON AND HOSIERY MILLS charge. | 
New York Offices: 65-69 Leonard St. | ; 
DartLincton, S$. C.—The Darlington Manufacturing 
Company has purchased oil spraying equipment, and will 
| install the Breton minerol process, furnished by the 
ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. Borne Scrymser Company. ‘ 
328 Broadway, New York Gastonia, N. C-—The Priscilla Spinning Company, 
Offers : manufacturers of fine thread yarns, have placed orders 
: | with Borne Scrymser Company, for their new model oil 
Servi ice to Southern Mills spraying equipment. 
Domestic ‘Sales resentation Tetiico' PLains, TENN.—Tellico Cotton Mills Com- ~ 
pany has resumed a full-time operating schedule, em- 
ploying both day and night shifts. The mill had been 
. idle for three years until last August, when the building | 
COLORED AND NOVELTY YARNS and machinery were J. QO. Blackmon is vice-" 
i's to 20's single and ply in any twist; direct, developed, -neicions and general manager 
sulphur or indanthrene dycings; solid colors, heather | 
mixtures. black and white, also nubs, flakes, ratines. 
OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY : Couvmaue , Ga.—It is reported here that the Eagle & . 
Manufactured by Phenix Mills, manufacturers of colored piece goods, ball 
Ss . thread and cotton rope, may begin the shrinking of their 
Lavonia Manufacturing Co. products. However, no definite plans have been made, § 
Lavonia, Georgia it is understood.. Many of the customers of the various 
Southern textile manufacturing plants are asking for 
: pre-shrunk products and many of the mills are installing 
DARY TRAVELESS equipment for this purpose. : 
if it's a DARY Ring .Traveler, you can 
depend on it that the high quality is 4 , 
unisoreily tempered Wat has authorized an addition to its plant that will double 
capacity, R. G. Hoch, plant manager, announced, An 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY outlay of $90,000 will be represented in the addition. ahs 
Teuntean. Mase Che building will be two-story, of brick, steel and glass. + 
Sou. Agents ag A dyeing and finishing department will be provided as 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. well as additional floor space for knitting machines. More ie 


than 100 additional employes will be placed on the pay- 
ex roll. R. T. Rogers, of Philadelphia, is president of the 
.| company and D. R. Baer, of Asheville, treasurer. 


Lockwood Gregfe Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— WooprurF, S. C.—Announcement has been made here 

Appraisals—for Industrial Plants that beginning next week the women operatives of the 

Woodruff plant of the Brandon Corporation will don cot- 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ton uniforms while at work in the mill. The cloth manu- 

CLEVELAND’ npuibccapiesaiiiiastoias factured at this plant not being suitable for the dresses 

an order for 1,000 yards was received here by J. N. 
Smith, superintendent of the local plant, from another — 

branch of the Brandon Corporation, the Renfrew plant 

at Travelers Rest, which has a dyeing and finishing plant. 

This cloth was sold to the operatives at a nominal price 


E. S., DR APER Plans are also being discussed in regard to the operatives 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


wearing cotton hosiery also. 

1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. | y ose 

or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision GREENVILLE, S. C.—All directors and officials of the 
of Construction. for: : Southern Bleachery and the Piedmont Print Works, at 
ana Plen- Parks ant Contes Taylors, were re-elected at the annual meeting of stock- 

ning. Cemeteries 
Subdivision and Residential peooreational Areas holders held there. 

Developments | ‘st: ance was ots 
Country Institutional Developments || No business of outstanding importance was transacted. 

Club Grounds Country Estates Reports of the merger started last year and other events 
School and College Grounds Town Properties | 


being received. ‘The year was only a fair one, it was 
reported, the depression being felt by these plants along 
‘o with many others in this section, 


Largest Lan‘scape Organization in the South 


- - —— - 
| 
- | 
| 
| 
— 
~ 
| 
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A. H. Robbins, and H. R. Rice. 


te 
~ 
- 
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ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Asheville Weavers, Inc., has been 
granted a charter by the North Carolina Secretary of 
State to manufacture and sell homespun fabrics of all 
kinds. Authorized capital stock 350 shares, of which 
250 will be preferred stock of par value of $100 each, and 
100 shares of common stock of no par value. The in- 
corporators are: Alvin S. Kartus, 
Richard Bowman of Asheville. 


CHESTER, 5. C.—Formation of a $1,000,000 cotton 
mill corporation, at Chester, was announced upon filing 
with the Secretary of State a statement of merger,of the 
Eureka and Springstein Mills. 
announced some time ago. 

Col. Leroy Springs is president of the new corporation, 
and H. S. Adams is secretary. Directors are Colonel 
Springs, Elliott White Springs, his son, H. S. Adams, 
The same board of 
directors served separately for each of the mills since 
they were combined. 


Brevarp, N. C.—bSufficient funds have been subscrib- 
“a to insure the re-opening of the Sapphire Mill here, 
and it is expected that operations will be resumed in the 
near future. 


The Brevard committee which did the work on the 


plans to re-organize the mill and resume the operations 
was composed of T. W. Whitmire, O. L. Ervin, A. H. 
Houston, H. A. Plummer, F. E. B. Jenkins, H. E. Erwin, 
and J. H. Picklesimer. J. J. Silverstreen, of Brevard, 
was the first to propose the re-organizations for the pro- 
ject. | 

George Norwood and B. E. Greer, of Greenville, have 
been interested in the project and the latter may serve 
the plant in an advisory capacity. 

The Sapphire Mills have an equipment of 6,100 spin- 
dles and were formerly operated on 50s combed peeler 
yarns. The affairs of the company have for some time 
been in the hands of H. E. Erwin, réceiver. 

Lauer RENS, S. C.- 
vened in their sonal meeting, at the offices of the mills 
here and elected the following directors: W. A. Watts, 
R. E. Babb and George H. Blakely, all of Laurens; J. 
E. Sirrine, R. E. Henry, and R. G. Emery, all of Green- 
ville, S. C.; R. T. Stevens, of New York, and Nathaniel 
Stevens, of North Andover, Mass. 

At a meeting of the directors, the following officers 
were elected: R. E. Henry, president and treasurer; W. 
A. Watts, vice-president, and C. S. Link, Jr., secretary 
and assistant treasurer. This plant is operating on a 
55-hour-a-week daytime schedule. 


KINGsporT, TENN.—-Tennessee Eastman Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., has let 
contract to Ridge Construction Corp., Rochester, N. Y., 
for construction of new unit for manufacture of cellulose 
acetate yarn, designated as Building No. 58; contract 


covers building only and is exclusive of plumbing, light- 


ing system, sprinklers, elevators, etc.; 10x580 ft.; part 4 
story; steel, reinforced concrete and brick: equipped for 
annual production of 2,500,000 pounds yarn; construc- 
tion work under supervision of S. A. Campbell, presi- 
dent of contracting company; construction to begin in 
March, expected to be ready for operation in October. 


Plans for the merger were 


—The Watt’s Mill’s stockholders con- 
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Parham Kelly and. | 


Shears that are fully automatic allowing one 
operator to run a battery. 


Ball bearing throughout with Zerk System of 
Lubrication. 


Patented suction draws all loose ends from selvages 
into knives, without aid of brushes. 


Brushes provided when required to clean 
OFF LEAF AND MOTES 


Large production, low upkeep, small floor space, 
low first cost. 


All Cloth Room Machinery, Brushes, Shears, 
Measuring, Examining, Rolling. 


Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

Southern Representatives: European Representatives: 
Carolina Specialty Co. Textile Accessories, Ltd. 
Charlotte, N. C. Manchester, Eng. 
New England Representative 
Joseph Barnes; New Bedford, Mass. 


Uniform dyeing 
day after day 


HEY were having trouble in getting uniform 

dyeing at a certain Southern hosiery mill. 
Shades would vary, and at heels and seams pene- 
tration was poor. 


But now, all difficulty has been eliminated. The 
addition of a small quantity of Oakite to direct 
dye formulas was all that was necessary. Goods 
come through absolutely uniform in color, day 
after day. In addition, far deeper penetration is 
obtained than before. 
Such results are obtained consistently in mills 
where Oakite is used. Find. out more about this 
effective economical material. Our nearby Ser- 
vice Man will be glad to show you what it will do. 
Write and ask to have him eall. 
Oakite Service Men. cleaning specialists, are located in: the 
leading industrial centers. of the. United States and Canada 
Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS. INC... 388 Thames St... NEW. YORK 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Textile Products for 
SIZING 
SOFTENING 
FINISHING 
WEIGHTING 


Executive Offices: 


W. C. Gibson 
Griffin, Ga. 


THE ARABOL MBG. Co. 


110 East 42nd St., 


QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED 
Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N: C. 


BOIL-OFF OILS 
SOLUBLE OILS 
DYBOL 


New York 


W. L. Cobb 


Greenville, S. C. RAYON SIZE 


1. R. Fitzgerald Dies Suddenly 


(Continued from Page 15) 


Kappa Sigma fraternity and was a member of the Dan- 
ville Gold Club and the Tuscarora Club. 


During recent years Mr. Fitzgerald had been a con- 


spicuous figures in the textile world and the Riverside 


and Dan River Mills built up a large reputation not only. 


for the character of its products but also for the welfare 
work which it did. The adoption twelve years ago of the 
principle of industrial democracy was watched with con- 
siderable interest throughout the country because it was 
the largest industrial plant in America subscribing to 
the principles of John Leitch. | | 

Industrial democracy was instituted in 1919 or one 
year after Mr. Fitzgerald had been made — of the 
mills. 


He was married to Miss Ida Lee Flippin on Novem- 
ber 9, 1892. She survives and four daughters, Mrs. Fuller 
Hill of Durham, N. C., Mrs. Russell Gant of Raleigh, 
N.C., Misses Harriett and Ida Fitzgerald of Danville. 

Funeral services were conducted on Wednesday morn- 
ing from the home. The mills were idle. during the day 


as a tribute to Mr. Fitzgerald and all business in Danville 


was suspended during the funeral service. 


OBITUARY 


E, A. RUSDEN 


Providence, R. I.—Ethelbert A. Rusden, 72, president 
of the Textile Finishing Machinery Company, died re- 
cently in St. Agnes’ Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Although in ill health for more than a year, Mr. Rus- 
den only recently went to Baltimore for treatment. He 
was born in Manchester, England, and came to this coun- 


try in 1887 as a representative of Mather & Platt, Eng- 


lish machine manufactures. 
Soon after landing here Mr. Rusden became associat- 
ed with the Lincoln Machine Company, of Hartford, later 


becoming an official of the firm of Lawrie, Buchannan & 
Rusden, which he. and associates founded. The firm 
dealt in dyestuffs and chemicals and did business in New 
York. 

In 1899, Mrs. Rusden established the Rusden Machine 
Co. in Warren and three years later consolidated with 
three other machine manufacturers, the Granger Foundry 
& Machine Co., the Thomas Phillips Co. and the Phenix 
Iron Works, all of Providence. 

Mr. Rusden was president and general manager a that 
firm for many years. Oother organizations to which he 
belong are the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the Providence. Engineering Society, the Turk’s 
Head Club, the Squantum Club, the Quequechan Club 
of Fall River and the Rhode Island Country Club. 


MRS. JOHN F. “LONG 


Friends of John F. Long, superintendent of the Laurel 
Mills, Laurel, Miss., wil learn with much regret of the 
death of Mrs. Long on February 18th. She died sudden- 
ly from an attack of apoplexy. Mrs. Long was one oi 
the best known and most loved women in her community 
and a leader in many activities in Laurel. She was 55 
years of age. Funeral services were held at Belton, S. C. 


Plan Meetings of S. T. A; 


The Southern Textile Aiacciation has announced the 
following tentative schedule for spring meetings: 

Weavers’ Section—March 20th——-Manufacturers Club, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Carders’ Section— 

son, S$. C, 

Eastern Carolina Division—April 17th—State College, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Master Mechanics’ 


Calhoun Hotel. 


-April 3rd Ander- 


Division—May 8th—Parker Dis- 


trict School. Greenville, 
Annual Meeting— 
announced later.) 


—June 12th and 13th. -(Place to’ be 


INSPECTING : : DOUBLING 
SEWING Curtis & Marble Machine 
BRUSHING WORCEST WINDING 
SHEARING Textile Machinery STAMPING 
SINGEING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery TRADEMARKING 
PACKAGING SOUTHERN OFFICE CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
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‘nothing takes the place of 


‘ 
} h 
| _satin-smooth, tough, resilient, firm 
ONESTLY tanned, properly plied they do not turn on the rolls 
q finished, and carefully ap- or split; do not flute, rough-up or 
: q plied sheepskin has been the one harden. You get even yarn, fewer 
4 reliable top roll covering for more breaks,—-better production and 
; than a hundred years. The experi- better profits for owner and oper- 
menting was all finished a century ative. 
ago. about the time Great-Crand- ) Let us send samples for you i 
father Gill was learning the busi- “will: be 
‘ty ness. Since then the Gills for three ‘‘after all, nothing takes the place 
more generations have specialized Gf 
E in the manufacture of Roller 
Gastonia, N. C.: Hamner & Kirb 
Gilleather yields more perfect S. 
cots per skin, and each cot gives 904 Woodside Building 
longer service. When properly ap- Griffin, Ga.: Belton C, Plowden 
SHEEP SKIN 
1, A 


r 
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SERISOL 


freedom from odor. 


CAMASOL 


[rem sediment and precipitation. 


CROWN SOFTENER 


table: soluble and odorless. 


SOLUBLE WAX 


a superior lustrous gloss, 


RAYOSOL 


Used also for wetting out and dveing. 


The super-sulphonated, soluble Olive Oil—unex- 
celled for solubility—-preferred for finishing be-’ 


cause of its superior softening properties and - 


The super-sulphonated, soluble castor oil—neu- 
tral or acid resisting—high SO3 content—free 


The ideal softener for finishing cotton piece 
goods—contains. no animal fat-—purely vege- 


The paraffin finish in soluble form—com- 
bines readily with oil, gum and starch—produces 


For scouring rayon and rayon-cotton knit and 
piece goods—-removes oil stains, dirt, wax, 


“Standards 


Everywhere” 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Established. 1876 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y 
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Textile Situation Discussed By Roddey 


(Continued from Page 3) 


living in this country. The cotton-textile manufacturer 
who has the proper emotional equipment will always feel | 
that he is a failure just so long as there is a single man 
in the United States unable to provide himself with a 
clean shirt, or as long as there is a single home without 
its proper equipment of clean, sanitary and comfortable 
cotton goods. We must be interested in these people not 
because we want to sell them and thereby make a profit, 
but because we really want them to have what they 
should have. We must not ask any woman to sacrifice 
her attractiveness to provide prosperity for cotton mills. 
We must study the wants of our people and provide for. 
them in.a way that will cause them to use our cotton 
goods eygerly and enthusiastically. 


There is no doubt in my mind but that the cotton-tex- 
tile i\dustry is so far from the saturation point that it 
will take years of constant endeavor to properly develop 
the field.. As long as the cotton textile workers and the 
cotton growers are not properly supplied with the goods 
they help produce we have a field of endeavor that should 
be of intense interest to every man in the cotton-textile 
industry. 


EXPANDING THE MARKET FOR COTTON 
However, in spite of the unfavorable conditions pre- 


vailing all over the United States and in many other 
countries, the cotton-textile industry has made real prog- 


ress in the past year. The accomplishments of the Cot- 


ton Textile ‘Institute and of the Durene Association of 
America are too well known in this cotton-textile center 
to call for extended comment. The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute has featured the stylishness of cotton goods in a way 
that has caused more cotton garments to be sold during | 
the past year than in many years previous. The Durene 
Association 6f America, supported in large degree by 
Gaston county mills, has standardized mercerized yarns 
spun from long staple cotton so that purchasers of goods 
made from Durene may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that when they buy goods marked ‘“‘Durene they have the 
finest quality the industry can. provide. 


However; we must not be satisfied with the progress 
already made, for this is simply an indication of what 
can be accomplished. Both cotton manutacturers and 
cotton growers have, I am very much afraid, been put- 
ting the major emphasis upon policies of restriction in- 
stead of exerting themselves to develop outlets for their 
products. That this is correct is shown by the remark- 


able growth of the manufacturing of synthetic yarns. The 


output of synthetic yarns in the United States alone has 
doubled in the past four years, and the total world pro- 
duction of synthetic fibres is equivalent to approximately 
one million bales of cotton. Jam told by a reliable dealer 
in long staple cotton that synthetic fibres have already 
displaced approximately five hundred thousand to six 
hundred thousand bales of high grade cotton. This is a 
condition that would not exist if our cotton growers and 
cotton manufacturers had placed the major emphasis 
upon developing outlets instead of restriction policies. 


Please do not mistake me in this respect. I recognize 
the necessity of balancing production with demand, but 
it is a policy that must not be regarded as permanent. 
For the immediate future, both cotton growers and cotton 
manufacturers are going to have to maintain a policy of 
reduced production, but that should not deter them from 
making plans to put their products before the public in 
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oe a much larger way than anythin ever attempted in the | 
past. 
me We have demonstrated here in Gastonia and in Gaston 
Y | county that the public can be interested in cotton. Our 


people are thinking and talking cotton as never before in 
the history of this community. The Gastonia Woman's 
Club, together with the co-operation of the Gastonia 
Chamber of Commerce, has vividly brought to the atten- 
tion of the public in this community the fact that we are 
dependent upon cotton growing and cotton manufactur- 
ing, and that it is necessary that we patronize our own 
products. These splendid women have created a demand 
for cotton goods that simply did not exist a year ago in 
this community, and as a consequence our merchants are 
displaying finer grades of cotton goods than at any pre- 
vious time and are co-operating with the public in every 
possible way towards supplying ‘them with high grade 
cotton goods, 


ADVERTISING IS NEEDED 


4 


3 | When we take into consideration the fact that the 
| rs cotton crop has a money value of something like one 
billion dollars, we realize how small our efforts to pro- 
« | : mote cotton have been. If the silk growers of Japan 
| can afford to spend seven hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars per annum for the next five years to promote the 
use of silk in the United States, then the cotton growers 
must realize that it is time for them to join hands with | » ye Manufactar® 
the cotton manufacturers and promote cotton on a larger $0 pemical produc” — compan) 
scale. The cotton growers can do even more than the alice nl no 3 
* cotton manufacturers. If as small a levy as ten cents per | 
bale is provided, a fund of approximately one million five 
hundred thousand: dollars for promotion and _ publicity 
will be obtained. If our cotton growers could: see the 
futility of relying upon government help to bring about 
better conditions and would set to work in earnest to co- | ¢ — = 
; operate with the cotton manufacturers, I sincerely believe 
they would improve their condition a great deal within 


the next two or three years. But our manufacturers must | |} } i 
and should take the lead. Proper advertising of cotton P R | N ] N t; 
and the “Wear Cotton” and “Use More Cotton” ideas | | | 
offers a vast field for fine leadership. : | 
After all is said and done, man lives by inspiration and All Kinds of 
‘ aspiration and not upon the curtailing of his activity. We 
are all inclined to take the line of least resistance when | a | q 
: we get into trouble, and to curtail our activities either as ; MILL and OFFIC kK 
€otton growers or cotton manufacturers without making | 
a more serious effort to promote our products simply | FORMS 
opens the way for our competitors to step in and take the es. 
business we might have had. | | 
. 


Dyeing of Satins 


(Continued from Page 5) 


‘DAVID CLARK, Owner 


pressures, which would result in higher temperatures, 
d glazing is liable to occur. It should be added that the 
; blanket pressure on the cylinder should be at a minimum 
for the finish required, particularly when there is con- ; 
siderable moisture, in order to avoid glazing. In many i | 3 | 
cases these pieces are finished on an open stentering ma- | | : | 
chine fitted with steam-heated gill pipes. This method W A S H B U R N 
requires care, due to the unequal drying which will result mp | 
in patchiness, water marking on the taking-up roller, and PRIN iN G 
des. : burst selvedges, particularly if there is not a steam-heat- ; 
ed coil immediately -below the chain race running the | Com pany 
whole length of the machine, the object of which is to 
keep the clips warm, prevent condensation and dry the 


mR selvedges. Gas-heated drying apparatus on the stenter 
should be avoided.” | 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


4 
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Mercerized Yarns and 
Fabrics Shown On 
Educational Chart 


Mercerized cotton yarns and types 
of fabrics manufactured from these: 
yarns form the basis of an educa- 
tional chart which the Durene Asso- 
ciation has prepared for educational 
‘directors of department stores, home 
economics and clothing specialists, 
State club leaders, home demonstra- 
tion léaders, and others interested in 
educational work. The chart, bound 
so tha tit can be carried conveniently 
or hung on a wall, was prepared un- 
der ‘the direction of Grace Walton, of 
the association. 


Hose Measurement 
Now Standardized 


Standard measurements on the 
folded cuff lengths of boys’ golf hose 
and children’s seven-eighths length 
hosiery have been prepared by the 
research associate of the National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear 
Manufacturers. at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington. 

These standard measurements have 
been officially approved by the board 
of directors of the National Associa- 
tion, it is announced by John Nash 
McCullaugh, managing director. 

The new standards are shown in 
the following table: 


Sizes sizes 
646. 3.0-in. 646 2.5-in. 
7% 3.0-in. 7— 3.0-in. 
S—. 3.5-in. 3.0-in. 
$1, 3.5-in, 9% $.5-in. 

10—10% 3.5-in. 


*Boys’ golt hose, proposed standard cuff 


leneth. ‘?Children’s hosiery, proposed 
standard cuff length. 


A tolerance of one-quarter inch, 
plus or minus, is allowed from the 
figures given in the table. 

Method of measurement is as fol- 
lows: The length of the cuff shall be 
measured on the stocking with the 
cuff folded ready for packing. The 
stocking shall be laid out flat without 
tension on a smooth surface. The 
length of the cuff shall be the dis- 


tance from the top to the bottom of 
the folded cuff measured at the cen-_ 


ter in a line parallel with the front 
line of the stocking. 

Advantages to be derived from the 
adoption of these standards may be 
summarized as follows: 

The satisfaction of the consum- 
er. 
The fixing of a definite practice 
within the mill. 

3. Formation of a better basis of 
agreement between the manutacturer 
and buyer, thus eliminating one more 
chance of misunderstanding. 
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Abington Textile Machinery Works 


Aktivin Corp. 

American Glanzstoff Corp. 

American Moistening Co. . 

American Yarn & Processing Co. -- 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Associated Bobbin Cos. - 


Akron Belting Co. 


Associated Business Papers, Inc. 2 
—_B— 

Sahnson Co, — 

‘Baily, Joshua L. & Co, — 28 


farber-Colman Co. 29 
Billington, Jas: H. Co. — 
Bond, Chas. Co. — 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
Bowen-Hunter Bobbin Co. 
Briges-Shaffner Co. .. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. — 


Campbell, John & Go. 24 
(*harlotte Chemical Laboratorie: ~ 14 
Charlotte. Leather Belting Co. — 
(harlotte Mfg. Co. 
Ciba. Co.;: Ine. 
Clark Publishing Co. .. — 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 17 
(‘orn Products Re ‘fining Co. eae — 
(ourtney, Dana _ 
Crompton & “Knowles Loom Works ome 
Curran & Barry ie 28 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Dary Ring Traveler Co, , 20) 
Davis, G. M. & Son —: 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Ine, 28 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Drake Corporation 14 
Draper, 8S. 


DuPont de Nemours, FE. & Co. 
DuPent Rayon. Co... 


Eaton, Paul B. 26 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. Sine 
Economy Baler Co. 22 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
American | 
Fafnir Bearing Co. - 
Fidelity Machine Co, .. 


Cloth Room Overseer Wanted 
Wanted ‘to engage a first class cloth 
room overseer; one Who is familiar 
with sheetings and drills. Satisfactory 
pay to the right man. Apply to C. H. 
Cole, manager, Opp Cotton Mills and 


Micolas Cotton Mills, Opp, Ala.., 


WANTED—Position as master me- 
chanic. Nine ‘years with one mill. 
Best references. D. T. E., care South- | 

ern Textile Bulletin. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter-~- 
views, 

PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C, Phone 7797 
314. McLachien Building | 
Washington, C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Houghton’'s 
Absorbed Otis and VIM . Mechanical 
Leathers—a total of over 400 products. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. ©. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gill Leather Co. | 92 
Governor-Clinton Hotel : 16 
Halton’s, Thomas Sons _.._. 
Haring & Stephens Co. 
Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, Inc. 20 
Hermas Machine Co. 21 
H & B American Machine Co, . oa 
Houghton, E.. F. & Co. _.. 28 
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Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 34 
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[selin-Jefferson Co. 20 
Johnson, Chas. B. : 36 
Kaumagraph Co. 
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Seaboard Ry. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 27 
seydel-Woolley Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. . — 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 
Sirrine, J. KE. & Co. 
SK F Industries — 


Solvay Sales Corporation 95, 
Sonoco Products WORE 
Southern Ry. . B4 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 36 
Stafford Co. ‘one 
Standard Oj] Co. of N. J. -- 
Stanley Works - 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ae 
Stein, Hall & Co. —_ 
Stevens, J: P. & Co., Ine. 28 
+ 


Terrell Machine Co. ; — 
Texas Co., The _. 
Textile Finishing Machinery (Co. ~ 
Textile Mill Supply Co. ~ 
Tubize Chatillon Corp. 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. oem 
S. Ring Traveler. Co. ad 
Universal Winding Co. 


Veeder-Root, Inc, 
Vermont Spool & Bob bin Co, 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co, 
Vogel, Joseph A. Cov. 

Washburn Printing Co. 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co. 
Wellington, Sears & Co, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. —- 
Whitin Machine Works foci 
Whitinsvile Spinning Ring. Co. 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. aiid 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. or 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
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Carding and Spinning to Feature Georgia 
Meeting 


(Continued from Page 10) 


in this connection, and if the condition is found, make 
twist counts on the strong portions against the weak por- 
tions of the yarn. If vhe twist varies very much, this 
would indicate that the trouble is in the spindle. A 
complete answer to this question will be appreciated. 


In making test, determine the temperature of your 
spindles so we may compare. This may be done by re- 
moving the band; raising the bolster, and placing a ther- 
mometer against the spindle. We would like to know 
what temperature you find on a large number of spindles. 


Give also the wet and dry bulb reading in the room at 


the time. 
What is the best pitman roll to use on a spinning 


| fragt to keep it revolving? 


Clemson Textile Students Visit Mills 


Members of the senior and junior classes in textile 
engineering, and weaving and designing recently made 
inspection trips to two South Carolina mills. 

The seniors and juniors specializing in ‘weaving and de- 
signing accompanied by Professor W. E. Shinn visited 
the Oconee Mills at Westminster to study methods in 
rayon warp preparation and weaving. The group was 


extended courtesies by: W. D. Hardy, superintendent of | 


the plant, and reports a profitable and enjoyable visit. 
The class in jacquard weaving accompanied by Pro- 


fessor A. E. McKenna, R. K. Eaton, and A. R. Macor-. 


mac visited the Kenneth Cotton Mills at Walhalla, S..C., 
to study the manufacture of bedspreads and draperies. 
The group was conducted through the plant by W. K. 


Stringer, president and treasurer, and J. R. Clark, super- 


intendent. By means of these visits the student has the 
opportunity to see some of the latest practical methods 
being used in the mills. | 


Cuts in Mercerized Yarn Rates Effected 


Philadelphia.—-Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company an- 
nounces new prices, effective at once, for two-ply mer- 
cerized cotton yarns, which are reduced 2 cents per pound 
from 20s-2 to 120s-2, both inclusive, as follows: 


» 


Last 

New Previous 

Prices Prices 
20s-2 $ .49 > 31 
24s-2 50 52 

268-2 50% 50% 
285-2 51 53 
30s-2 54 
32s-2 55 
368-2 | | 53: 
40s-2 58 .60 
5Os-2 | 62 64 
§5s-2 | .66 68 
655-2 
70s-2 82 84 
80s-2 24 96 
90s-2 1.29 1.31 
100s-2 1.59 1.61 


120s-2 1.99 2.01 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mill - 


Town 


Spinning Spindles Looms 


Superintendent 


Weaver 


..Cloth Room 


Master Mechanic 
Recent changes | | 


Sizol speaks, for itself. It has been on the market 
for 26 years, and every old weaver knows of its 
efficiency—the young do likewise. 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
 dersey City, N. J, 


Browns, Ala. 
G. H. Jones © 


Dallas, Texas 
i. G@. Moore 


Greenville, S. C. 
W. T. Smith 


PLATI’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
——Patented in all important Countries—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS. 
Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 


stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in- 
a very short time. . 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and lLock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oiling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples. 


DIXON LUBRATING SADDLE CO. 


Bristol, R. 
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SELLING AGENTS 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 228 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN. & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 
Baltimore | 


Philadelphia Boston . St. Jose 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago (China) , 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadeiphia 
New Orleans 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


65 Worth St., New York. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
DOMESTIO EXPoRT 
MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. Barty & Go. 
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COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Trade in the primary cotton goods mar- 
ket was very active through the early part of the week 
and it being the best week in the market for many months 
past. Sales of print cloths were estimated as having 
been at least 40,000,000 yards. . It is also estimated that 
the mills are not carrying more than 2 weeks’ stock. 
Their unfilled orders are equal to at least 10 weeks’ pro- 
duction at the current schedule of production. The de- 
mand was strong enough to lift print cloth prices an 
eighth to a quarter cent a year. Contract business was 
very large, with some orders placed that call for delivery 


into the third quarter of the year. 


Sheetings, especially the wide constructions, were in 
better demand. Carded broadcloths also continued to sell 
well. Prices on sheeting; sheets and were re- 
affirmed through April and May. 


There has also been a decided improvement in the 
figures of narrow sheetings, showing stocks less, unfilled 
orders greater and shipments increasing. The carded 
broadcloth situation is still favorable. Improvement of 
a definite caracter has set in on the fine combed goods 
of a staple character. The tire fabric production showed 
further small gains. More movement is reported on 
chambrays and some other staple colored goods. A mod- 
erate volume of sales of wide cloths for mechanical uses 
is disclosed. Ducks, drills, many of the staple twills 
and some other goods have not yet come into the picture — 
showing some gains. 


In combed broadcloths sales of good makes of two-ply 
and single cloths were reported at 23'%4c. In singles 144x 
76s were quoted at 13%c to 14%c for Eastern makes. 
Some 128x64s and other subcounts have been of inter- 
est, with llc to 11%4c reported. In higher count carded 
descriptions 128x68s were reported at 10%c to 1034c 
and 116x60s were reported at 10c to 10%c, with fair 
quantities sold ome week spot and ‘March at the 10c 
level. 


Prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s | 4 
Print cloths, 646608 
Gray goods, 38% lin., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s. 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard | 834 
Brown sheetings, 56x60s 7% 
8 


Constructive Selling Agents 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Ea Bi 


Philadelphia, Pa. —- The yarn market continued to 
show improvement last week and spinners regard the out- 
look as very much more promising. It is true that large 
volume trading is slow to develop and the market has 
not had enough business to make for a better profit mar- 
gin. At the same time, buyers showed increasing confi- 
dence. Their orders were mainly on the small lot side, 
but were more frequent and in many cases higher prices 
were paid. Spinners were firmer in their price ideas, and 
a price advance of at least a half cent a pound was aver- 
aged through the market. While buyers continued re- 
luctant to meet higher prices, the price trend is undoubt- 


edly upward and spinners feel that a broadening demand | 


will put them in a much stronger position. 

The weaving mills continued to place orders frcanentiy 
and these were generally larger than the quantities 
bought in the past several weeks. Better business was 
done with the manufacturers of towels, men’s wear goods, 
the plush trade. Some of the best business done came 
from the carpet mills. 

Knitters continued to purchase rather sparingly. De- 
liveries to makers of light weight underwear were some- 
what larger. Some very good business with insulators 
was also done. 


Some improvement was reported in combed and mer- 
cerized yarns. As a rule combed orders were small and 
for prompt delivery. The price situation showed a good 
deal of irregularity, but was firmer than it had been for 
the past several weeks. 


It is apparent that the yarn mills are going to have to 
continue their curtailment schedules for some time to 
come. Buyers are not. yet confident enough to operate 
freely and any further accumulation of stock is going to 
give the market a set back and bring about lower prices. 


Many spinners feel that a continued firm stand on’ 


prices will result in a much better yarn demand within 
a short time. Buyers are more willing to operate than 
for some time past. Cotton prices appear stable for the 
time being. A little more buying support should result 
in a smooth out of the remaining price irregularities. 


Southern Single Chain Warps 408 35 
12s 20 50s 45 
at ....62 
35 Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Southern Two-Ply Chain, 
198 
Carpet Yarns 
16s 21 
White Carpet, is, and 
89 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 7 
Southern Single Skeins ply. and 3-ply ______ 17% 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 21 
21 248 
26 3 27 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Stronger 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


BARBER-COLMAN. 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 


HIGH SPEED WARPERS. 


/WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP-DRAWING MACHINES 


HAND K. N OTTERS 


«* 


General Offices and Plas 


ROCKFORD, ILL., U. A. Grecaville $.:C. 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn St., PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative, P. O, Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAM t 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays.j 

FOR FINE YARNS— 


Use ona SPECIAL TEMPERED NARROW TRAVEL- 


FOR. UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERT % 
SET’ Patent No. 1,636,992. OFF 


| 
| 
@ | 
he 
| WINDING MACHINERY 
| For all Transfer Purposes 
| | yp in 
| Textile Mills 
i | Exporters to 
| 54 Foreign Countries 
| UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
BOSTON 
| 
q |}. BARBER-COLMAN ‘COMPANY 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


SS 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 


equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING. CO., Akron, Sou. Reps. : 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP... The, 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 
905 Electric Blde., Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga.: 701 Brown- Marx Bidg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 1118 Johnston Blidg.. Charlotte. N. 
C.: 1124 Canal Bank Bldg., New Orleans, Lia.: 2412 
Pinehurst Blvd.., Shreveport, La.: 1515 Sante Fe 
Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 1126 Post Dispatch Bldg., 
Houston. Tex.: 524 Alamo Nat’l.. Bk. Bidg., San 
Antonio, Tex. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and. Charlotte. N. C 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St.. 


50 Union Square. New 


N. 


C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: 711 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville, Ss. Sou. Reps. 2 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess. Greenville Office: Mar- 


vin McCall, Charlotte Office: 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 


ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St... New 
York City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providers. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Blde.. Charlotte. 
N.C.. Robert E. Buck, Mer. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta. Ga.;: Frank W. 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N C:: B.-A. 
Singleton. 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. 
Buck, Jr.. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. ©. 3 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.: 215 
Central Ave.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ASSOCIATED BOBBIN COS., composed of BOW- 
EN-HUNTER BOBBIN CO., East Corinth, Vt.: THE 


J. D. Johnson and 


DANA S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER-. 


MONT SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Burlington, Vt. 
Sou. Rep... The McLeod Companies, which are: 
Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. 
C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Saiem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
eron-Salem Office: S. C. Stimson, 164 Oakland 
Ave.. Spartanbure, S. C.: I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery 
St.. N.E.. Atlanta, Ga: J. C. Sevier, 1400 Duncan 
Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Of- 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. 
Spencer, Mer. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617-623 Arch St., 
phia,. Pa Sou. Reps.: Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 
S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. 
phia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bldg., 
N. C.; J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamley, 1008 Wil- 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.: M. L. Eirby,; P. O. 
Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike A, Stough, P. O. 
Box 701. Charlotte, N. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL INC., 
1206 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING Co., 
‘Sixth St.. Charlotte, N. C. Pred R. Cochrane, Mer. 
Sou. Reps. : W. H.. Portson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.: Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrel! Ave.., 
Dallas, Tex.: F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 

CHARLOTTE MFG. CO., 
lotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., INC:, Greenwich and Morton § Sts., 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. (Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.;. Greenville, 8. C. 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP doen Co., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Lather Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester,.’Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar 8t.: S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.. Walter F. Woodward, Mgr. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, 8S. C. Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atianta, Ga. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Offices: 242 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atanta, Ga.: Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C 

DRAPER, E. S., 1516 E. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: H. B. Bursley, K. A. Simmons and R. 
A. Wilhelm. Charlotte Office. 


W., Philadel- 
"Charlotte, 


302 E. 


1200 S. Mint St., Char- 


Philadel-. 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
.man, Megr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackelford, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Sales 611 


Johnston Blidg., 
Dist. Sales Mer.. 
Tenn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 232 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N..C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. Sou. Warehouse: 232 
Ww, First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mer. Sou. Rep Ae as Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. a 
1021. Jefferson Std. Blidg., Greensboro, N. C.; R. 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. 0.: J. 
Howard, 135 S.. Spring St.; Concord, N. C.; Ww. F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bldg.., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“oo PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


Charlotte, N. P, Hubach, 
609 Provident Bide. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES,: Elmira. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse. Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, S. C.: Eclipse Textile Devices 


Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 


Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atlanta Trust Bldg., At- 
lanta. Ga. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., 


Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Charlotte, N. -C. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain 
Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 
A. Letz, Atlanta Office: S. D. Berg. 207 N. Caswell 
Road, Charlotte, N. C.: W. 8S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 
liams 8t., Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, P. O. 
Box 1687, Houston, Tex. 


FORD, CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps. 

B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bldg.. atlanta 
Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bldg., Louisville, Ky.;: J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg.. New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Southern Franklin Process Co., C., 
B. S&S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1201 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta; Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.; Charleston, W. Va., Ww. L. 
Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.:; 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.;: Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O’Hara, Mgers.;: Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, la., 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., M. O. McKin- 
ney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. i. Keen, Mer.: 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox Mer.: Louisville, 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., <a c- 
Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mgr.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Megr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 


Lawrence, 
Box 581, 


Providence, R. I. 
Greenville, 8. 


I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
W. J. Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.:; Houston, Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 

anta a na Commercia 
Bank Bidg.. Charlotte, N. sit 

GILL LEATHER CO., Sd Mass. Sou. Reps 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville s 
C.; Hamner & Kirby, Gastonia, N. Belton Cc. 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

HALTON’S SONS, THOS., and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: arn H. White, Inde- 
pendence Bldg., Charlotte, N. 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood; Mer. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CoO., Pawtucket, 
R. I, Sou. Office: Atlanta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: Thomas Aspden, Fred Wright, 


Arthur Drabble, Atlanta wae Fred Dickson, P. O. ' 


Box 125, Rockingham. N. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou 
Rep.: Specialty Co., P. O. Box Char- 


lotte, 
HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somer 
Pa. Re Geo. H. Small 
arker, 6 hamb [ 
amber of Commerce Bidg., 


., Jas. A. Brittain, Birmingham, Ala.: 

: Brown, P. O. Box 656. Chattanooga, 

Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, 

Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 
reensboro 

949, New Orleans, La. 
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HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W.. At- 


lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mgr. Sou. Reps. M 
Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard S8t., 
Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta 


Office. 


BEARING CO., Newark, N. 
Sou Geo. H. 601 E. 
St.., Chariotte. 


ISELIN- sre CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps. : F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex. ; E. Cc. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

JOHNSON, AS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specia ty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St., 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank 
lotte, N. C.: Chattanooga, Tenn. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bildg., Greenville, S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
C. Sou. Rep.: Claude B. Iler, Box 1383, 
Greenville, 5. C.: Luke J. Castile, 33 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. 8 M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala 


LAVONIA MFG. Lavonia, Ga, 
SPOOL & MF 0., Johnson 
City, N. ¥ L.. E. 


G. C 
. Sou. Office: 519 Johnston Bidg., 
Wooten: V.-Pres. 


New York 
Bidg., Char- 


LEWIS, JOHN D., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 
N. C. (Warehouse). 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 


42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.,.R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MARSTON CO,, JOHN P., 247 Atiantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l. Bank 
Charlotte, N. C., Pred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps. : E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. 
Ivey, and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office; R. c. 
Staples, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.,. Decatur, Ga.;: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


MAUNEY-STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511. James Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; 


THE, 8 Laurel St.., 
E: W. Hollister, P. O. 
R. B. Moreland, P.. O. 


. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E, Blakely, Charlotte Office; J. T. Chase, 
American Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


INC., 
Office & Ware- 
H. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change 8St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 31 W. First 8st., Charlotte, N. C., Roy 8 
Clemons, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 
S. C.; L. EB. Taylor, Charlotte Office; J. K. Moore, 
Gaffney, S. C.; H. L. Lanier. Shawmut, Ala. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, 
Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22642 WN: Forbis St., 
Greensboro, N. C., M, Hunt, Mer.: Chamber of 
Commerce Bidg., Greenville, s. C., D. 8S. Moss, 
Megr.; Newnan, Ga., Tom Taylor, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
H. Zz, Horne and J. V. Killheffer, Greensboro Of- 
sa E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CoO., 
292 Madison Ave:., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. District Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC.,. New York. N.Y... 
Sou. Dist. Office and Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga. L. 
W. McCann Div. Mer., M. E. Patterson: 
Tenn, R. Bailey: Greensboro, N. 
Canny: New Orleans, La... L. H. Gill: 
Va., W. A. MeBride: Augusta, Ga.. E. Moline: St. 
Louis, Mo., J. C. Leonard, Div. Mer... H. J. Steeb. 
C. L. Fischer: Dallas, Tex.. W. B. Mix: Houston. 
Tex., G. C.. Polley. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 
V.-Pres., Townend, Sou. Mer. ‘Sou. 
W. H. Burnham, ©. G. Culpepper and H. B. 
ers, Charlotte Office; J. F. Porter, P. O. Box tae, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PERKINS & SON, 
u. Rep.: Fred 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407, 
Lexington, N, C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.; R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, N. C., 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., ne te N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J Tull Rubber & Sup- 


Mass. Sou. 


INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
H. White, Independence Bidg., 


ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 


Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, 


Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle; Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


if 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
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SARGENT’S SONS Cc. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 5S. C. Sou Ww. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 5S. C.; th Bro 
Browns, Ala.; I. G. Moore, 301 N. benching St., Dal. 
las, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 
lanta, Ga. 

SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. IL. 
Sou. Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 


748 Rice St., N.W., At- 


Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. 

SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C. Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STAFFORD CO., THE, 
Rep.: Fred H. 
lotte.. NW. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.; Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg.., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1200 S. Mint St., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TUBIZE CHATILLON CORP., 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: E. D. Bryan, 614 E. Wash- 
ington St., Greenville, S. C.: J. R. Morton, P. O. 
Box 1030. Greensboro, N. C.: W. B. Purse, Provi- 
dent Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Candler Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Charlotte Of- 
fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 

‘UT S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville, S:. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr. Jordan Div., Monticello, 
Ga.: D. C. Ragan, P. O. Box 536, High Point, N. 
E. R. Umbach, P. O. Box 108, Atlanta, M. 

H. 


Readville, Mass. Sou. 
White, Independence Blidg., Char- 


Ousley, P. -O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C 
Kelly, Jordan Div., Monticello, Ga. 
U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn S8t., 
R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; O. B. Land, Box 4 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia “Mill Supply Co.,, Gastonia, 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 5. C.; Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. ot Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; "gig Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N, 
VICTOR RING Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mgr.; 
520 Angier ‘Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. FP. Barnes, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 
VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., MilIbury, Mass., 
and Leicester, Mass, Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, 
P, Box 581, Charlotte, N. C.. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin a Charlotte, N. W. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte office: I. 
Atlanta office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. a 


, Charlotte, N. 


WICc K WIRE- STEEL CO., 
St., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. 


WOOD'S SONS Chambertbure. Pa. 
Sou. Reps., The McLeod. Cos., which are: Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5. Cc. 
Odell. Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C. 


1317 Healey 


Mers.; 
M. P Thomas, 


41 E. 42nd 
James A. Greer, 50 


Webb Durham, 2121 East- 


Industrialism in South 
Viewed as Poverty Cure 
That the greatest 


need of the South is more industry 
was the keynote of an address on the 


Atlanta, Ga.— 


subject of “Industrialism versus 
Agrarianism for the South,” given by 


W. D. Anderson, president of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, _be- 


eps.: 
D. Wingo and C. M. Powell, , 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


fore the Institute on Citizenship of 
Emory University. 

Despite the rapid growth of indus- 
trialism in the South, Mr. Anderson 


declared, in a debate with Dr. John 


Crowe Randolph, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, more than half of the popu- 
lation of the section is still on the 
farm, and this accounts, in a large 
measure, for the poverty of the sec- 
tion generally. 


“Devotion to agriculture,’ said 
Mr. Anderson, in part, “has led to 
nothing but poverty for the South. 
Farm wages in the South are only 47 
per cent as high as they are in other 
sections of the country. And _ the 
meagerness of wages is not by any 
means confined to the farmer. Teach- 
ers in the South get only 67.7 per 
cent as much as those elsewhere. 
Clergymen get only 73 per cent as 
much, college professors get but 87.7 
per cent as much. 

“The average annual income for 
farms in the South Atlantic States is 
only $635. Income tax returns from 
the section are fewer than from any 
other part of the United States. 


“The only chance for the Southern 
farmer to prosper is through indus- 
trial development: We too 
many farmers; not enough workers 
in other fields. Pennsylvania, for 
example, has 1.6 men engaged in in- 
dustry for every man engaged in 
agriculture. And this State has struck 
a better balance than has any South- 
ern State. This is what the South 
needs. 

“Such a condition does away with 
the distant market; the expensive 
hauling to market; the unprofitable 
sale of farm products that must re- 
sult from such a condition. The mar- 
ket is close at hand; a market created 
by industry. 

“Not less agriculture, but more in- 
dustry is what the South demands. 
Then, and only then, can the South- 
ern farmer sell his products at a fair 
profit.”’ 


Sensible Legislation 


The State Federation of Labor is 
working at Raleigh for passage of a 
bill which would establish the 55- 
hour week, and we find The Southern 
Textile Bulletin lined up with the 
Federation. The Bulletin is advising 
that the North Carolina body ‘should 
enact legislation restricting the day 
operation of cotton mills to 55 hours 
per week, and the night operation to 
50 hours.” Which would seem to 
make it unanimous. The Bulletin 
goes further, insisting, as of greater 
importance, the raising of the mini- 
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mum age for night employment from 


16 to. 18 years. It points to the in- 
consistency of cotton mill men who 


boast that they will, by agreement, 
cease employment of women and 


children at night, and who are at the 
same time opposing legal restriction 
of night work to children under 18 
years of age. The argument of The 
Bulletin is along lines calculated to 
bring the textile industry out of the 
woods. The legislation advocated be- 


-ing enacted, and The Cotton Textile 


Institute’s campaign for elimination 
of night work for women and minors 
successfully instituted, it would be a 
long day before the industry would 
lapse into a condition such as has 
existed in the recent past. If there 
are any interests at Raleigh working 
against the 55 and 50 hours proposi- 
tion and the taking of women and 
minors out of employment at night, 
then these lobbyists are engaged in 
a work that would prove anything 
but profitable’ for the industry. 
Charlotte Observer. 


U.S. Cotton Stocks 
At End of Jan. Put 
At 11,702,000 Bales 


The total stock of cotton in all 
hands in the United States at the end 
of January, including the very small 
unpicked remnant of the crop, was 
11,702,000 bales, compared with 8,- 
829,000 on the same date last season, 
and 8,045,000 two seasons ago, ac- 
cording to the New York Cotton Ex- 
change Service. The excess stocks 
this year are located entirely outside 
of the mills. 

‘Mill stocks on January 31 this 
year aggregated only 1,613,000 bales, 
against 1,826,000 last year and 1.- 
768,000 bales two years ago,’ says 
the Exchange Service. “Stocks in 
public warehouses and compresses 
aggregated 7,939,000 bales at the end 
of January this year, against 5,405,- 
O00 last year, and 4,615,000 two 
years ago. Stocks on plantations and 
in transit were 2,150,000 bales at the 
end of January this year, against 1,- 
598,000 last year, and 1,662,000 two 
years ago. 

“The movement of cotton off plan- 
tations continued relatively small last 
month. The movement from planta- 
tions last month totalled only 467,000 
bales, compared with 689,000 in the 
corresponding month last season, and 
832,000 two seasons ago. The total 
movement off plantations in the sea- 
son to the end of January totalled 
12,324,000 bales this season, against 
13,139,000-to the same date last sea- 
son, and 12,881,000 two 
ago.” 
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product at sieieeetat though much rayon-stripe shirting 
and other goods, have been made here. Mr. Gilbert 
showed us a large book of pretty samples. 

This mill has a medical dispensary and Mrs. Mae 
Felder, community nurse, is said to be “good as any 


Traweltae Among the Mills 


Dillon, S. C.—Carolina Textile Corp. 


Of all the surprises in store for us Dillon was decidedly 
at head of the list. The last time we saw this place (15 
years ago) it was anything but attractive, and now, 
-even at this season, it was beautiful, with the mills in 
the front ranks of progress. Why Dillon is almost as 
pretty as Kannapolis, N. C., and that town had better 
not be caught napping or Dillon may walk past! | 

And why not? Is not M. L. Cannon, of Charlotte, 


president? And isn’t he strictly up-to-date? And where. 


will you find more progressive gentlemen than E. H. 
Brown, manager and treasurer, and M. T. Poovey, gen- 
eral superintendent? (If there are any superior, we'd 
truly like to meet them.) ‘They are clear-eyed, “‘full-o- 
pep” and optimistic, cheerful, friendly, and running over 
with goodwill. “Aunt Becky” has a date to spend a 


week-end with Dillon friends this summer, and go to 


Myrtle Beach. 


Talk about clean premises, but we found them in these : 


mill villages.. Every home has a nice garden plot, and 
these are being prepared for planting. Mr. Poovey took 
us through the village, proud of his thrifty people and 
their clean surroundings, and he had a right to be. 

Along the new paved highway that runs through the 
village, much space is given to flowers, and this bids 
fair to be “an artist’s dream come true,’ a few months 
later, and we hope to see it in its prime. 

: THOSE IN CHARGE 

Mill No. 1: S. L. Green, superintendent; Murray 
Mincy, overseer carding; Leon Lovell, spinner; J. C. 
Arnett, night carder. 

Mill No. 2: P. L. West, superintendent; E. W. Craft, 
overseer day carding; R. D. Butler, night carding; 5. A. 
Jones, overseer spinning; Walter Jackson, overseer twist- 
ing. 

Mill No. 3 (At Hamer): J. H. McDonald, superin- 
tendent: W. R. Easteridge, overseer carding; John 
Young, night carder; Wade H. Ivey, spinning ‘and twist- 
ing; W. H. Wallace, master mechanic; A. J. Quick, 
shipping clerk. 


Darlington, S. C.—Darlington Mfg. Co. 


‘There wasn’t a bit of work for us at Darlington, for 
the Southern Textile Bulletin goes to the office, to the 
superintendent, and to every overseer, and all are paid 
away ahead. 

But it was a pleasure to visit this nice place, again, 
where C. L. Gilbert is the efficient, reliable and well 
liked superintendent. 

The mill is half on steam and half on electric drive. 
New picker and opening room machinery, and new spool- 
ers and warpers are to be installed. Broadcoth is the 


doctor.” .There’s a nice community building, and various 
“clubs,” a Y, M. C. A. with A. T. Shearin in charge. The 
mill has a very pretty yard, with large evergreen oaks, 
shrubbery and nicely trimmed hedges. 

- The houses are neat and all have good garden plots. 
_ J. C. Stroud is overseer carding; W. F. Petty, spinner: 
G. H. Williams, weaver; W. A. Jordan, overseer cloth 

room. 
Mr. Gilbert insisted that we go home with him for 
lunch, but we knew if we did we'd enjoy it so much 


we'd stay too long.. So, we found the “Blue Bird Tea — 


Room,” a very delightful and cozy place, run by a woman 
who knows how,—and we hope she receives the patron- 
age that she deserves. 


Hartsville, S. C_—-Harteville Cotton Mill 


From Darlington to Hartsville, there’s a new paved 
highway so clean, white, and smooth, that we wondered 
if it had been sandpapered. And more and more beauti- 
ful farms and farm homes. Don’t tell us that the right 
kind of farmers aren’t prosperous! » 

Hartsville is headquarters for the great Coger Experi- 
mental Farms, and it is not unusual for tractors to be 
run at night when the moon shines. Oh, how we want 
to see this country when farms are at their best. 

Here, too, we find Coker College, famous all over the 


South. And Coker’s great Guernsey Dairies. And Coker’s 


department store that covers a whole block, and: carries 
anything from a paper of pins on up. - 

My! How we did want one of those Guernsey calves! 
People often give calves away rather than fool with them, 
and we thought perhaps we could get one. But—when 
we heard such prices as five hundreds dollars, we drop- 
ped the subject right quick, and tried not to “covet” any- 
thing that belong to the Cokers. 


Hartsville is truly a beautiful and progressive town, 


and we would have enjoyed exploring it awhile. 

For the first time (but we hope it won’t be the last) 
we met M. T. Twitty, assistant treasurer, of Hartsville 
Cotton Mill. We wish we could meet gentlemen like 
him everywhere. C. C. Twitty is president and treas- 
urer. 

A Mr. Hill, whom we met several years ago in the 
mill, has been transferred to the office. He was bald- 
headed the first time we ever saw him, and still is,— 
and a bachelor. We don’t know what is the matter with 
the girls around Hartsville. But next year is Leap Year, 
and some will remember that “a bald head means lots of 
brains.” 

W. A. Carpenter, superintendent, is the youngest look- 
ing man for his age we have ever seen. He was educated 
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in Thornwell Orphanage, at Clinton, S. C., and holds fast 
to the fine principles and good habits formed there. 
Many years ago, he was a section man in the spinning 
room at Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C, and 
our son Cecil (now overseer night weaving, Newberry 
Cotton Mills) worked on his section: Mr. Carpenter 
had not forgotten Cecil, and asked about him. 


_ Mr. Carpenter gave us the kind of a welcome that. 


warms the heart and convinces one that the world is get- 


ting better in spite of chronic whiners. He told us about 
the mill Y. M. C. A., mill hospital, and community nurse, 
_and about the Mother’s and Girl’s Clubs. Wish we had 


room to tell it all. 

This mill is on electric drive, and modern, new pick- 
ing and card room machinery will be installed soon. 

The product is 64-60 print cloth of excellent quality. 


Seneca, S. C _—Lonsdale Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: | 
Lonsdale is still up and going. We are glad to report 
that the flu epidemic has not hit us very hard so far, 


as we have had only a few mild cases. 


Since my last write-up the following couples have been 
united in wedlock: Mr. Howard Foster and Miss Flo 


Smith; Mr. Hubert Smith and Miss Luda Gilstrap; Mr. 


Guy Chitwood and Miss Willie D. Alberson; Mr. Adger 
Simpson and Miss Eva Alexander. , 
VISITORS 

Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Abbott, of Rock Hill, 5. C., were 
week-end guests of Mr. W. W. Abbott and family. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Jones of Greenville visited rela- 
tives here recently. 

Mrs. Sue Anna Saylor and daughter of Hartwell, Ga., 
spent the week-end with Mrs. Saylor’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Foster of this place. 

Mr. J. R. Byars, formerly of Iva, S. C., is now our 
second hand in spinning room. 

Mr. B. L. Gaillard was a recent visitor to relatives in 
Balfour, N. C. 

Our basketball team played a fast game with the New 


Holland team of Atlanta, Ga., Saturday night. The 


score in the wind-up was Lonsdale 38: New Holland 28. 
Lonsdale holds what we consider an excellent record, 
which is as follows: 


‘Lonsdale ‘ 58 Huffs All Stars 23 
Lonsdale 27 New Holland. 
Lonsdale 47 Spartanburg Y. 19 
Lonsdale 30 Spartanburg 10 
Lonsdale Pacific 
Lonsdale 54 Pacific 24 
Lonsdale 25 Lyman 
Lonsdale Lyman | 24 
Lonsdale 54 Judson 
Lonsdale 52 Judson 12 
Lonsdale 54. Monaghan 25 
Lonsdale ___ 56 Atlanta All Stars 23 
Lonsdale 5 43 Richardson Stars 25 

Lonsdale 37. Spartan Mills 1] 
Lonsdale Piedmont College 25 
Lonsdale | 41 Piedmont College 27 


Lonsdale 38 New Holland 28 

So you see out eighteen games Lonsdale has lost only 
one. This was the last game of the season and I suppose 
our plans will now turn to baseball. We are looking 
forward to the Textile Tournament to be held in Green- 
ville, S. C., February 19-20-21. Lonedale will have two 
teams in the great battle of the tournament. The power- 
ful class A team will be present to fight for the banner 
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trophy, while the C team will be right there to show 
the boys that Lonsdale could use more than one cup. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Lonsdale 
Baptist church met with Mrs. J. T. James, Tuesday eve- 
ning,: January 20th. The topic given for study was, 
“The Unfinished Task.” After the business session the 
ladies enjoyed a delightful social hour during which a 
salad course was served by the hostess, assisted by Mrs. 
J. L. Padgett. 

Our night school is progressing nicely with good attend- 
ance with two teachers for beginners and one teacher of 
domestic science. Smoky. 


Cherryville, N. C.—Cherryville Mfg. Co. 


Cherryville Manufacturing Company is right in town, 
with a nice office near it, where business is transacted 
for all the Rhyrie mills, at Cherryville, which includes | 
Cherryville Mfg. Co., Howell Mfg. Co., Rhyne-Houser 
Mig. Co., and Wildan Mfg. Co. D. E. Rhyne, of Lin- 
colnton, is president, and W.. B. Rhyne, secretary and 
treasurer. We had the pleasure of meeting the last 
named. 

Mr. Carpenter showed us over his mill, which was in 
excellent order and one of three which was Tunning on 
Friday. 

_ A large new water tank for sprinkling system, was on 
the yard ready for installing. 

RuYNE-HouserR Merc. Co., where Wm. McLord is the 
efficient and courteous superintendent, was humming 
busily, and making combed yarns, 60s to 80s. We had 


_the pleasure of going through this mill, and wish te com- 


pliment Superintendent McLord and: his overseers for 
having one of the cleanest mills we have seen in a long 
time. This mill is running day and night. 

J. N. Ellis, carder, and J. C. Farris, spinner, are in 
charge of day operations ; Lesjer Brindle, carder, and 
Marshall Weathers spinner, at hight. A. G. Hicks, out- 

WILDAN Mpc. Co., is another nice mill, and was run- 
ning. D. M. Williams is the pleasant young superin- 
tendent, with T. H. Whitesides, carder and spinner. The 
product is combed yarns, 30s to 50s and around 120 
operatives are employed. 

Mrc. Co., is superintended by “Mack” 
Hayes; this mill was ‘stopped. on Friday, but we had 
the pleasure of meeting the superintendent. 

CARLTON YARN Mitts, INc., and the Nuway Spin- 
NING Co., Inc., belong to a different company, and we 
were told that these two mills were exceptionally pretty 
and clean. Certainly the surroundings are very attrac- 
tive. L. Li Self, is president both mills; C. A. Rudisill, 
secretary and treasurer of the Carlton, and manager, 
Nuway; M. M. Rudisill, is assistant treasurer, Carlton, 
and secretary and treasurer of Nuway. 

These mills have a nice office, where we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Superintendent W. B. Putnam, who pre- 
sides over both mills. 


Brookford, N. C.—Brookford Mills Co. 


Here, too, we met with a disappointment. Assistant 
Treasurer M. A. Bolick, and Superintendent D. L. 
Howard were out of town. 

We used to enjoy visiting this place and could always 
find something interesting to write about. It has lovely, 
rugged scenery,—one of the nicest school houses in the 
State, neat village homes and excellent people. 

J. C. Byars is carder; J. H. Games, spinner; C. I. 
Thompson, weaver; R. L. Lipscomb, overseer cloth room; 
J. C. Stepp, master mechanic. 
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Wanted 

Position as office manager, bookkeep- 
er. Expert in credits and collections. 
Twelve years experience assistant to 
president and treasurer of yarn. mill. 
Thirty-seven years old. Will go any 
where for interview. Address T. 

P. O. Box 441, Kinston, N.C. 


Salesman Wanted 
Salesman of experience and personali- 
ty wanted for the South by Northern 
firm manufacturing chemic als, sizings 
and finishing materials for the textile 
trade. Address ‘“‘Chemical,’ care 
Southern ‘Textile Bulletin, 


Want. position as overseer weaving. 
Well qualified and good references. 


Address €.,"" care Southern Tex- | 


tile Bulletin. 


‘THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most 
comfortable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. . Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips.’ 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and 0offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per inch 
for each insertion. ‘ 

Set this style type, figure about 40 
rf words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 


“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 

“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


INTING 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
Rolle—Wood, Metal. Rubber 
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May 18-23 Chosen For 
Work Clothes Week 


May 18 to 23 has finally been se- 
lected as the period “for National 
Work Clothes Week, which is to be 
sponsored by the International Asso- 
ciation of Garment Manufacturers. 
Elaborate plans are under way for 
this event, so that one of the out- 
standing features of the program for 
the twenty-fourth annual convention 
of the I. A. G. M. to be held in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on March 2, 
3, 4 and 5 will be the National Work 
Clothes Week luncheon, scheduled 
for Wednesday, March 4. 

According to A. F. Allison, secre- 
tary, the annual convention luncheon 
in previous years has been devoted 


to the discussion of topics of general 


interest to all the various divisions of 
the garment industry represented in 
the membership. 

“The decision to turn over the an- 
nual luncheon to the committees rep- 
resenting the Work Clothing Manu- 


facturers Division. I. A. G. M.. The- 


Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants in New York, and the Cotton- 
Textile Institute,” said Allison, 
was influenced by the belief that the 


_proposed plan is of vital interest and 


importance, not only to the work 
clothing manufacturers and_ fabric 
houses directly concerned, but to the 
entire garment industry. 

“Here is a proposition which in- 
volves the unusual situation of two 
industries engaging in constructive 
co-operation to develop better service 
to distributors and to the public. 
From the cotton field. to the wearer’s 
back, many stages and processes are 
represented, and. the great desire and 
necessity of all merchandisers today 
is to stimulate production by improv- 
ed selling methods. 

‘“Last year the International Asso- 
ciation of Garment Manufacturers 


staged the first demonstration. of 


what could be done co-operatively in 
a sales promotion campaign. The re- 


sponse from retailers and the public - 


to our first National Wash Dress 
Week went far beyond our most 
hopeful expectations. The same prac- 
tical, common-sense plans and meth- 
ods which made National Wash Dress 
Week a success are being used in the 
development of National Work 
Clothes Week 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
Water Power Equipment 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 


SD MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 
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Of Interest To Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 
to Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 


1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when once on the card properly installed, 
it stays “put.” 


a : 2.—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any other foundation of similar | | 
| manufacture. 


- 3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to its make-up. 


{ | cf E Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN MILLS. Can your card cloth- 
ing manufacturer make this statement? 
“Fa a | Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service Shop in the South. Full lines of 


stock are carried on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker-ins on hand for | 
loaning at all times. | | 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. ) : | 
Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia 


~ 
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UN#AILING UNIFORMITY | 


Unfailing uniformity in textile processing is one | 
| of the outstanding results shown by the use of | 
Wyandotte Textile Alkalies. Such uniformity, so | 
necessary a part of textile manufacture, is made | 
possible only by the fact that Wyandotte never |} 


varies in composition or quality. 


Uneven Rings 
Give You 


Irregular Profits 


Consequently the use of Wyandotte Textile Alka- |} 


_ lies can always be ‘sure of exactly the same results. — 
. Mills everywhere are learning what this means in — 
| added operating efficiency. : 
Keeping uneven, worn rings in service is an expensive | 
“saving. You can retard speeds; but it costs money | 
to slow up production. The excessive number of ends 
down means more knots, and the quality of your yarn 
suffers. If the rings on some of your frames are worn 
uneven, FACE THE FACTS. Change now to 
DIAMOND FINISH—the smooth running rings which | 
smooth the way to steady speeds, quality, and profits. | 


+ 


Ask your Supply Man - 


for 


Quality and Service 


o] - (Mass.) Textile Alkaliés 
yehitinsville CO The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mich. 
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| The Standard 3-Cylinder Joluson 
WE NOW OFFER A CHOICE OF EITHER Ww? Sizer, or the Special 5-Cyl- 


‘inder Johnson.Warp Sizer. 


| | Machines are 
| : | exactly alike except that the 5-cylinder model has nearly 100% 
| more drying capacity. This 5-cylinder machine is especially 
recommended tor acetates, for which low drying temperatures are 
necessary, 

The Standard 3-cylinder Johnson Sizers now on the markét can 


be converted to 5-cylinder machines at little extra cost—a.decided ’ 


: advantage made possible by the Johnson steel frame constructi 
i J eel frame construction. 
our 5-cylinder sizer. ) Write for complete details. 


CHARLES 
B. 
JOHNSON 


10 Ramapo Ave. Paterson, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CAROLINA co. 
Charlotte, N. 
JOSEPH 
New Bedford, Mass. 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LTD. 
Manchester, England 


ELBROOK, INC 
Shanghai, China 
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We have the latest equipment for moving, |} * 

re-arranging and erecting cotton mill : 

———> gachinery 

Continuous Hydro-extractor We manufacture roving spindles, | 

| flyer pressers, fluted steel rolls, lifting > 

This machine will expel waste dye and bleach liquors from | rods and bushings. t 

Saturated cotton, at the same time. passing it forward to ~ 

your Drying Machine through a continuous series of opera- | We repair steel rolls, spindles and ip 

tions. | flyers 
Gives more uniform results with less expenditure of energy m 2 : 

and avoidance of intermittency. Many other advantages. Z We overhaul cotton mill machinery - 

Reduce your costs by hydro-extracting saturated fibers this a of all kinds. z 

C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. f - Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. : 

Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines - We manufacture, Overhaul and Re pair : 

Yarn Conditioning Machines, etc. - Cotton Mul Machinery ‘ 

Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. S. 
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